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“The sale of game should be forbidden at ail seasons.” 
—ForeEst AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Forest AND STREAM’sS announcement of prizes 
for amateur photography will be found in our issue of 
last week and that of next week. 


But because I speake so much of fishing, if any 
take mee for such a devote fisher, as I dreame of 
nought else, they mistake mee. I know a ring of 
golde from a graine of barley, as well as a gold- 
smith: and nothing is there to bee had which fish- 
ing doth hinder, but furder us to obtaine. 

Captain John Smith, 1615. 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 


THE notes of personal relation of experience con- 
tributed to our shooting columns by Mr. Means con- 
stitute an effective half-column homily on the beauty and 
rewards of the Golden Rule. We all know from infancy 
that it is the right thing to do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us; but as a matter of fact the rule 
does not hold first place among those which we pre- 
scribe for ourselves in the field. If consideration for others 


were uniformly the controlling principle in our shooting 


and fishing excursions, and if every gunner who entered 
upon the property of another for shooting would put 
himself in the place of the landowner and treat that 
owner as he would himself wish to be treated, there would 
no longer exist a disagreeable friction between farmers 
and sportsmen. To ask this of all gunners would, of 
course, be demanding too much of human nature; for it 
would be with respect to some men to look for a more 
exalted standing of conduct in their shooting trips than 
they observe at home amid daily surroundings. But 
it should be practicable for the person who usually con- 
siders the rights of others to carry that same spirit into 
his sport. For, at worst, the disregard of social ameni- 
ties so often manifested by the game shooter is due to 
sheer thoughtlessness, rather than to any deliberate or 
studied intention to act the part of a boor. : 
There is some occult influence which frequently 
causes well-bred and well-intentioned people to forget 
their breeding and their manners directly they have a 
gun in hand and find themselves om another person’s 
land looking for game. Yet there is surely: nothing in- 
herent in a taste for field sports which involves such dis- 
regard of others. On the contrary, as is demonstrated 
by shining examples in great multitude, there are sports- 
men who show themselves in the field as at home and 
everywhere thoughtful of their fellow men, and whose 
pleasant fellowship is sought not only by the compan- 
ions with whom they go shooting, but by the residents 
among whom they shoot, and to whose courtesy they 
are indebted for their opportunities of sport. Every 
shooter who thus treats a landowner as he would be 
treated in turn by him will have no difficulty in finding 
in this country to-day an abundance of good shooting. 
Even if he shall at first be warned off and debarred by 
trespass notices, he has to thank for this, in all prob- 
ability, the gunners who have preceded him, and who 
have made their invasion of the fields so-intolerable that 
they have put a brand and stigma upon all of the craft. 
But even the most hostile and bitter misanthrope of a 
Northern or Western farmer or Southern plantation own- 
er, will gradually relent and make himself agreeable if 
the sportsman who covets his game will but persevere 
in the pursuit of it according to the Golden Rule. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW JERSEY. 

A PECULIAR situation holds in New Jersey, where the 
machinery which the State has provided to enforce the 
fish and game laws finds itself balked in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose by the hostile attitude of the chief 
executive toward the protectors and his sympathy for 
those who violate the laws. We recently commented 
upon the proclamation of Governor Voorhees, that he 
would promptly pardon all persons convicted of viola- 
tion of one of the game laws; and a recent case in which 
he interfered indicates that he is bent upon making 
good in practice his public declaration that he does not 
believe in punishing people who kill birds or other game 
or fish out of season, as he believes in more liberty for 
the people. The instance in point is that of a young 
fellow named Teeple, who was detected spearing fish 
with a pitchfork in a stream in Middlesex county, the 
outlet of Brooklyn Pond, which has recently been 
stocked by the fish commission. A man named George 
Newman warned him to desist, telling him that he was 
acting contrary to the law, to which Teeple made reply: 
“To —— with the law; I have always speared fish when- 
ever I wanted to, and I am now going home to get my 
spear to get more fish.” Newman thereupon informed 
Warden Brown, who apprehended Teeple with the 
speared bass in his possession. He was promptly con- 
victed, but refusing to pay the fine was. sent to jail; 
Governor Voorhees, although fully informed of the cir- 
cumstances of the case by the warden who made the ar- 
rest, at once pardoned the spearer and left the commis- 
sioners to pay the costs. Mr. Voorhees thus gives no- 
tice to every fish-spearing Teeple in New Jersey that 
he will stand.between him and the penalty. He is 
by his official actions giving emphasis to his frequently 
expressed disapproval of all game and fish legislation; 
and making plain a deliberate intention on his part to 
keep open the door of assured immunity for those who 
have a mind to violate these statutes. 

At the last session at Trenton a number of amend- 
ments of the game laws were enacted, but of these the 
Governor vetoed everything which did not extend an open 
season or give greater license to fish netters. In this he 
was, of course, acting wholly within his prerogative, and 
did only what rightly belonged to his official activ- 
ities. A Governor might veto legislative acts which he 
disapproves, and yet escape censure. But when it 
comes to a question of leaguing himself with law 
breakers and to openly encouraging contempt and viola- 
tion of the statutes, an executive who does this is recreant 
to his duty, violates his oath of office and menaces the 
very foundation of the social system. It matters not 
what the particular statutes may be, whether game law 
or what-not, the principle involved is the same; the 
executive who refuses to execute the law, and gives no- 
tice in advance that he will not permit it to be enforced, 
gives diréct incitement to crime and anarchy. Some 
people do not régard the game laws as of great moment 
one way or the other; but when a Governor takes the 
oath of office he binds himself with a sworn obligation 
to execute the laws, all the laws; and he is no more at 
liberty to proclaim that the fish and game laws are to be 
ignored because he personally does not approve them 
than he would have because believing in polygamy to 
give free rein to bigamists; or because believing in a 
readjustment of wealth and a general divide-up to pardon 
the thief who takes his share now. 

The situation in New Jersey is one that may well com- 
mand attention, and excite the concern of all who appre- 
ciate its real aspect and the principles involved. The 
outlook for the immediate future of fish and game pro- 
tection in the State is not promising if Governor Voor- 
hees shall continue to put in practice his peculiar views. 
On the other hand, we believe that it is the sober con- 
viction of the thoughtful portion of the.community that 
the natural resources of New Jersey’s fields and streams 
should be preserved from extermination; we believe that 
intelligent public opinion in New Jersey demands pro- 
tection_for the birds, both the game birds and the song 
and insectivorous birds of village, farm and garden. We 
believe that the statutes embodying this public opinion 
and providing this protection are so firmly established 
in right and reason’ and justice, and in the approval and 
respect of the people at large,..that, they. will withstand 
the assault, even of an executive who because he does not 
personally approve of them uses his official position to 





stimulate contempt and defiance of them among the 


ignorant and criminally inclined. Game laws will prevail . 


in New Jersey long after it shall have passed from the 
minds of men that there ever was a Governor at Trenton 
who did not believe in fish and game protection, but 
was solicitous for “more liberty for the people.” Governor 
Voorhees’ game law policy is reactionary; but the whole 
trend of legislation in this field in the United States to- 
day is progressive. We are as a people adjusting our- 
selves to the new conditions; and in the movement New 
Jersey will keep in line; he who believes to the con- 
trary does not read aright the signs of the times. 

There is a special reason why at this juncture the 
friends of protection in New Jersey should exeft all their 
influence in support of the cause. That reason is found 
in the attack on the system inspired by the recent kill- 
ing of an Italian gunner by a game warden. As we have 
already recorded, the incident has been made the occa- 
sion of a newspaper demand for the repeal of all the 
game laws, on the ground that “a man’s life is worth 
more than a robin’s.” Writers who should and do know 
better have echoed this sentiment simply because of its 
sensational value. They understand perfectly well, as 
every one who reflects must, that a person who resists 
arrest and threatens with deadly weapons the officer 
seeking to arrest him thereby invites active self-defense 
on the part of the officer; and that if as a result death fol- 
lows it is not to be charged to the original offense for 
which the arrest was attempted, but to the resistance and 
murderous assault on the officer. If, however, the sen- 
sational newspaper writers will insist on going back of 
this immediate cause to those which were more remote 
in the chain of circumstances leading to the final result, 
they might logically determine that the lawlessness and 
resistance on the part of this Italian shooter and his as- 
sault on the warden were all remotely, if not directly, 
provoked by the published statements of Governor Voor- 
hees, that he did not believe in the game laws, but did 
believe in more liberty for the people. That is just the 
kind of talk to encourage Italian gunners to disregard 
the game law, and to shoot, as they have repeatedly shot, 
at the game wardens who interfere ‘with them: 

SNAP SHOTS, 

When we shall come to build monuments to those who 
have been instriimental in preserving the game resources 
in this country, let us not forget the moonshiner of the 
West Virginia mountains and contiguous regions round- 
about, who because of a well-known proclivity to bush 
unsuspecting invaders of his wilderness realm has exerted 
a decidedly deterrent influerce on hunting excursions. 
To bush means to shoot at from ambush, and the reason 
for bushing is found in the suspicion commonly enter- 
tained by the natives that a stranger in the country may 
be an agent of the internal reveffue bent on seizing 
moonshine whisky stills and distillers. Bushing is a 
mode of battle in which the busher manifestly holds de- 
cided advantage over the bushee; and no matter how 
brave one may be in the face of peril which he can see 
and defend himself against, it is quite a different thing 
to be shot at from behind by a foe concealed in the 
woods; and the deer hunter who cares enough for veni- 
son and antlers to quest them in the bushing districts is 
not likely, if he comes out alive, to repeat the adventure. 
In other days the Indian had a wide influence in dis- 
couragement of hunting expeditions in the West; and 
even just now he has made a brief re-entry on the scene 


. in the Minnesota deer country; but the part was not 


played in a way deeply to impress the spectators, and it 
was probably his last final farewell appearance in the 
character. The hostile red man as a sportsman’s bogie 
has passed from the stage. But the moonshiner is still 
alert and active and in full possession of his ancestral 
strongholds. In his peculiar office of game protector he 
will continue to be a factor in maintaining the venison 
supply of the motintain ranges. 





We publish to-day communications from Messrs. 
Owen and Langford respecting the claim of each to the 
credit of having been the first to achieve the ascent of 
the Grand Teton. The public has here both sides of the 
controversy set forth in conjunction, and with such ful- 
ness that the statement of each party may be considered 
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Che Sportsman Gonrist. 


“ Mascots.” 
Home they come from Cuba Libre; 
And they march with hastening feet 


Underneath the floating banners, 
Up the thronged and ringing street. 





When you cheer your sunburnt heroes, 
Don’t forget their pensioners small, 

Led along, or pérched on shoulder, 
Four-foot, furry “mascots” all! 


Comrades of the march and bivouac, 
Sharers of the cup and can, 

All unconscious of their portion 
In the drama played by man— 


All unconscious, did they bring good fortune 
(As they brought their owner joy)? 

Ask the youth who owns the “mascot”— 
For a soldier’s but a boy! ° 

Epita M. THomas. 





Pet Life in Camp. 


Tue keeping of pets in the army was almost entirely 
confined to the privates. Once in a while, perhaps, a 
general or even a colonel might have a captive bear, or a 
paddock deer; but these were rather trophies to be sent 
home, for the enjoyment and wonder of relatives and 
friends. The real vital interest in recently tamed wild 
animals could be found in its perfection only in the 
younger soldiers of the rank and file. Prominent among 
these were the drummer boys, almost every one of 
whom managed to possess himself, during campaign, of 
some small and inconspicuous pet, such as a flying squir- 
rel, which he could quarter upon his person, and whose 
transportation caused no embarrassment. ., 

It has been suggested that many of the characteristics 
of the private soldier, as distinguished from the officer, 
were mainly due to the youth of the soldier. Our army 
consisted, for the most part, of country boys, fresh from 
farm and village; boys whose homesickness was wont 
to be assuaged by any incident or habit which might re- 
call the life at home. Domestic animals were as a rule 
out of the questions. Cats or monkeys do not take 
willingly to travel; and while a few stray dogs might 
be seen in camp or on the march, these were usually to 
be found at the heels of some officer, who had adopted 
them on the road (or, still more likely, whom they had 
adopted). Then again, so often were these canine pets 
not to be found* when wanted, inasmuch as any search 
for the missing quadruped would be fraught with. much 
danger in a hostile country, that the numbers of these 
four-footed camp followers were diminished as the cam- 
paign advanced. 

But when we went into winter quarters, the soldiers, 
after building themselves habitations resembling those 
of the beavers, would naturally fall back upon the habits 
which they left at home when they donned the uniform. 
One of the prime delights of this kind of life was the 
forming of a domestic family out of the local fauna. 
The coon occupied a prominent place in this category. 
There was something in the owlish wisdom of his ex- 
pression, something in the conscious grotesquery of 
his moments, which would set the boys laughing with 
the ready merriment that greets a comic’actor or 
clown before he has opened his mouth. I have seen 
whole groups of young fellows following a coon, and 
shouting with laughter at the originality and eccentricity 
of his performances. The coon seems to have no habits; 
and thus every action was a delighted surprise to the 
youthful eyes which followed his antics. A prominent 
characteristic of the coon, which gave great delights 
in times of plenty, was his appetite. I have often been 
reminded of the famous guardsman who, at the mask 
ball, astonished the feasters at supper by his prowess 
in eating, until it turned out that the whole regiment 
had been passed in one by one. In similar manner would 
Mr. Coon go from tent to tent, appearing with new 
hunger and virgin appetite to each group; while his 
gusto in devouring whatever was set before him seemed 
to make good his hungry pretensions. The coon is a 
sociable animal; and the boys had a theory that his 
multiple feastings came less from mere gluttony than 
the desire to be sociable; and I well remember that, on 
the return of the First Regiment, after the initial cam- 
paign, the public were surprised and delighted by the 
govdly assortment of coons and foxes perched on the 
shoulders of their masters, and being fed afresh from 
every peanut stand. 

Field mice, which were often caught in the neighbor- 
ing pastures, were loving and docile favorites of the 
boys. There is something in the fact of minuteness which 
appeals to many natures; and the bright-eyed “cunning” 
little mouse often found his way to the heart of a drum- 
mer boy when that heart would have been impervious 
to coons and foxes. Even rats, objectionable as they 
are, were sometimes tamed; though they suffered a de- 
gree of ostracism due to the prejudice in the minds 
of the neighbors—a condition which must have made 
their young lives dark. Rabbits were genial pets, and 
were highly esteemed by the more sedate youngsters, but 
there was such frequent allusion to rabbits in other 
capacities (mainly of a culinary description) that their 
owners would become frightened, and attribute every 
absence to an untimely taking off. 

Then we had some carrier pigeons, followed by base 
imitations, which were not carriers. These latter glad- 
dened the hearts of their owners until an order from 
headquarters declared these private messengers to be 
illegal, inasmuch as carrier pigeons were beginning to be 
used in the service; and amateur carriers in their 
unofficial capacity were found to promiote confusion. 
For instance, the adjutant-general, awaiting an important 
order, received instead a maudlin love letter signed 
Jerusha, and coming from a remote country. 

Among the various experts of an infantry regiment 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


was one individual who had been a bee hunter. For 
some reason, which he declined to state, bees would 
néver sting him. So, one Sunday _morning—at Center- 
ville—in the presence of General Sherman, he captured 
a large old-fashioned bee hive, like those we see*in 

ictures. This was made of twisted straw, and was 
literally crammed with honeycomb. He bore the hive 
triumphantly on his head. “Let him go,” said General 
Sherman, who had just issued an order against all 
marauding; “he has taken his punishment into his 
own hands!” And, sure enough, the bees followed in 
angry swarm. But such was the magic of our bee-tamer 
that the hive arrived in safety; and its contents were 
divided among the company; while not a sting bore out 
the prophecy of the general. 


On the morning of the battle of South Mountain, a 
bevy of quail were started by a regiment advancing in 
line. Many were caught, and several of the birds flew 
for refuge to the breasts of the soldiers, hiding 
under the blouse. I trembled for their future; 
but so strong is the petting instinct in the young sol- 
diers that these quail were all tamed and kept as house- 
hold pensioners in the rude huts which were to be our 
winter quarters. I was greatly shocked, however, to 
learn that the cock birds were often pitted against each 
other in fight, following a well-known (Chinese) cus- 
tom, which prefers quail to game cocks. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents that I remem- 
ber of pet life in camp was the infatuation which our 
big California Major inspired in the fluffy bosom of a 
young ‘rooster (or cockerel, as they called him in Vir- 
ginia). This ungainly bird, with waddling gait and 
ragged plumage, would follow the object of his devo- 
tion with an assiduity as absurd as it seems incredible. 
One night, an alarm of pickets having awakened the 
camp—we were in bivouac, and General Early was in 
front of us—this young rooster was discovered sitting 
on the toe of the Major’s boot, head under his wing, fast 
aslcep. It was the famous attack by Gordon’s division 
at Cedar Creek, when Sheridan was “twenty miles 
away.” All who were aware of the chaos and confusion 
of that day, which made Sheridan famous, can realize 
how that little cockerel was lost in the fray, and doubt- 
less fell into the ruthless hands of the Confederates. 

The reader will bear in mind that what we have to say 
about pets must necessarily refer to the wild creatures 
our boys succeeded in taming, and among so many 
thousand men it was not remarkable that occasional 
peculiar aptitude in dealing with the local fauna should 
have been found. Our bee-tamer, for instance, had all 
his life been a specialist in that line. A yet more danger- 
ous style of pet, and requiring for its subjection certain 
inherent qualities of temperament, is the snake. It is 
well understood that certain families in snake-infected 
districts possess the gift of immunity, much of which is 
doubtless derived from long association with these crea- 
tures, and familiarity with their habits. Captain Mc- 
Grath belonged to no such family. He was a city-bred 
Irishman, whose love of snakes was an eccentricity de- 
veloped only during campaign. He gathered from time 
to time a considerable assortment of the more danger- 
ous varieties. But these specimens were usually scat- 
tered in the hurry and stress of campaign life. It was 
his fortune to be stationed at a 1oolb. battery at the top 
of the Blue Ridge. And here, besides reveling in the 
abundance and novelty of his writhing predilections, he 
made special conquest of a large and handsome rock 
snake, deemed peculiarly poisonous in that mountin 
region. The snake could coil itself about the Captain’s 
neck of his own playful motion; would wind in and out, 
around and between his ankles, making a display like 
that known among soldiers as counter marching, and 
perform other feats of a like hazardous character—all 
which constituted the favorite amusement for Sunday 
afternoon callers, as well as for the officers and men of 
the post. The snake was confined in a wooden cage, 
built like a chicken coop, with the bars just close enough 
together to prevent him from escaping. One Sabbath 
day the commander-in-chief was visiting the out-of-the- 
way posts with his staff. Having heard of the snake- 
charming achievements of Captain McGrath, he asked 
if he could see something of them. The Captain, in re- 
sponse, drew the slide through which the snake usually 
came out to its master. This time, for some reason, the 
serpent, like a naughty child, refused to be exhibited 
before company; and not appearing, the Captain stooped 
down and looked in, to see what was the matter. Ata 
glance he saw that something had gone wrong with his 

pet, who was coiled up in a fighting attitude, quite 

unusual with this good-humored contortionist. The 

Captain was on his mettle; the eyes of his chief were 
upon him; he hesitated a moment; then thrust his hand 

in, intending to draw the beast out. Before he could 

reach the creature it had turned and struck him on 
the hand, after which it uncoiled and slowly glided out 
to the open air, where it proceeded to make its way 

down the mountain side. The Captain had a dog, a 

collie, with the intelligence and devotion common to 
that species. Seeing that his master was hurt, he sprang 

with a yelp to his assailant, when the snake again turned 
and struck its fangs into the dog’s throat. The effect 
seemed to paralyze the dog, which rolled over as though 
struck by lightning. The Captain started in pursuit, and 
pausing long enough for some words of sympathy with 
the dog, now in convulsions, he overtook and actually 
caught the dangerous reptile by the tail, and brought it 
back to its cage. The snake was completely cowed, and 
an hour later went through the performance for which 
it had been cast, meekly and without a fault. But the 
poor dog had been struck in a vital place, and died dur- 
ing the night. The redoubted Captain declined to have 
his own wound dressed by the army surgeon, and con- 
tented himself with grinking something over a pint of 
what the medical officer cal ao oxide of ethyl, 
and which the obli dealer translated into whisky. 

Aiter this he lay and slept for some hours.- When 

he awoke the c -in-chief apd his 


gone, having seen more than they i ; 
Some ofte aukitig why he did not the snake after it 
had bitten him and his dog, he eg 
fault, Lsbealink toe ohana with Jim 
out of sorts, jbas. the dvepeper.as well as 
and don’t feel like foolin’.” “Yes, the dog 
defense,” “briefly ejaculated 
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would certainly have killed him, an’ I always like to be 
fair.” 

Captain McGrath always did see both sides of every 
question; and there may indeed have been something 
in his utter reasonableness, which commended him to 
the good will of all wild creatures, even snakes. 

(Dr.) S. R. Extrorr. 


West New Bricuton, Staten Island. 


Lost. 


SporTsMAN friend, did you ever lose a chum—one 
whont you have had the companionship of for years in 
your tramps through the woods and over the fields; one 
who has been at your side in a duck blind on the nor’- 
west point at Chadwicks many a time, and in a double 
battery on the Great South Bay, and has camped with 
you on the seashore, cooked by day and lulled to sleep 
at night by the wash of the waves of the grand old At- 
lantic Ocean? 

We met first in a gun shop, or store, where we had 
both gone to see a new pattern of breechloading gun. 
This was about the year 1868. Whew! that figures almost 
thirty years ago! We were about of the same age; he 
of a quiet disposition, saying but little, but taking notes 
in his mind of the good points of the new weapon, and 
deliberate in all his actions. We were introduced by the 
salesman. The next day, after business hours, found 
us again at the same place. Our acquaintance ripened 
into friendship. I was not much of-& hand to visit, so 
my friend came to visit me. We sailed on the waters 
of Long Island Sound; we fished and shot pistols and 
rifles at a target, and took our shotguns and made 
targets for patterns and penetration. Hundreds of shots 
were fired, and at last we became satisfied that we had 
found the load for our respective guns that would be 
sure to bring down all the wildfowl that should come 
within range of us in our contemplated trip after ducks 
at Barnagat the next fall. 

At this time center-fire breechloading guns were just 
beginning to take among the shooters. We both had 
muzzleloaders. My friend had a .10 bore 32in. that 
weighed 11lbs., made by the finest gun workman in the 
country, the late Patrick Mullen, then at No. 95 Fulton 
street, New York City. I had a .10 bore 32in., weight 
10%lbs., made by a foreign maker. Five drams of Cur- 
tis & Haney powder, No. 6 grain, was though to be the 
proper caper in those days, with 1% or 130z. of No. 3 
shot, for point shooting, and double W. P. caps of Ely’s 
make, and felt wads with a Baldwin wad over shot. 
At that time our American make of powder, wads and 
caps was not thought to be as good as the foreign 
make. 

We waited patiently for the day to arrive for our 
start for “Bill’s” at Squan Beach. Then you could not 
go to Sandy Hook on fast steamer and take rail down 
the Jersey beach as you can now, but we had to take the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey City for Monmouth 
Junction, then a branch road to Farmingdale, then by 
team on the sandy roads through the pines to Charley 
Maxim’s, at Point Pleasant, at the head of Barnagat 
Bay; got dinned there—how good it_did taste—and after 
a good smoke the team was hitched up and a long drive 
over the hard sandy beach for about seven miles brought 
us to Billy Chadwick’s gunning house about sundown. 

We had a royal welcome, as all good gunners do that 
go to that place. After a good supper. we adjourned to 
the bar room, sitting room, office—all in one—to hear 
about how many ducks had been brought down by this 
and that gunner. After the reports were in, the “bay 
men” would begin to spin yarns about the hard storms 
they had experienced, and the wrecks that had come on 
shore. When it was time for bed, the names of the 
different points and blinds would be marked on a card 
and all the cards put in a hat. The drawing took place. 
We got the nor’west point. This was good luck, as it 
was one of the best stands. James Loveland was our 
guide, and a good one at that. After putting our shoot- 
ing togs where we could find them handy in the morn- 
ing, into the feather beds we got—feather beds so soft 
2nd deep that when in them you could see nothing but 
the ceiling of the room. Kiter talking of what we 
expected to do in the way of slaughtering the wildfowl, 
we fell asleep, and in a few minutes, as it seemed ‘to us, 
we were awakened and told to turn out for breakfast. 
Jumping out of the warm beds, we found it to be 3:45 
A. M. After a wash in good, cold water, we were soon 
dressed warmly and down to breakfast. Buckwheat 
cakes 6in. in diameter, done brown, with old-fashioned 
New Orleans molasses, country sausages from Toms 
River, and a plenty of good strong coffee, made us a 
breakfast fit for a ducker, after which we got into our 
shooting toggery and left for the nor’west point. Ar- 
riving there, the blind was overhauled a bit, and spread- 
ing our rubber blankets we lay down to wait for the first 
ducks to arrive. 

A faint tinge of gray was showing in the eastern hori- 
zon. Squan Beach lay to our left: it was blowing north- 
east, and old ocean was pounding its billows on the 
shore as if to wash the beach away and to travel on to 
the mainland. To the south’ard Barnegat Light was 
flashing, on our right was the smooth bay. Our gunner 
had placed about forty decoy ducks at a distance of about 
3o0yds. away, and was now reclining on some sedge grass 
back of our blind. Bang went a big gun to the south of 
us. The birds are on the move. Now, look sharp. 
Here come two from the south. I say, “Take them, 
chum.” “No, you take them.” “No, you take them.” 
“We'll both take them.” Bang! bang! rang out our 
guns at once, and down they came, two redheads, and as 
the wind was off shore, our gunner went and picked 
them up. Mark left; here come three more. Bang! 
bang! bang! One down, a clear miss with both bar- 
rels by the writer. After the last shot I thought I 
coms not miss, but by over-confidence and carelessness 

‘The sun was now up, but wallowing in a bank of 
thick clouds. Just the morning for ducks to fly well, 
paras birds to decoys Sons cede 
About 11 ‘o'clock we went ; 
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blind and had fine sport until sundown, when we took 
up our decoys and returned to the house. After getting 
out of our long boots and taking off some of our thick 
clothing, we were ready for dinner or supper, whichever 
you it—it was. both, I think. e were both 
tired and hungry and put away a large dish of fried eels. 
We had had good luck, and counted up as follows: 
3 black ducks, 7 broadbills, 13 coots, 2 dippers and 5 red- 
heads; total, 30 head. My chum got two or three more 
birds than myself. Well, he ought to, he is a good shot, 
but I was satisfied. 

The next day was about the same, and the next day 
was Sunday—no shooting. Monday we had but the 
morning shooting, the team coming for us at 9 o’clock. 
We had two bags of ducks—about 58 or 60 in all. We 
had a good time. We did not punish much whisky, al- 
though we had it for proper use, and we did not sit up 
late over cards. 

We met at that time one of the old school sportsmen— 
a gentleman in every sense of the word, and an agree- 
able companion, it was Francis Endicott. We did not 
come across any of the things that you see once in a 
while at a gunning resort nowadays. One of the things 
with a single eye glass screwed in one corner of his 
eye, a lackey to carry his gun for him, and who, when 
he tries to talk, imitates a foreigner, for the English 
language, as spoken by the American citizen, is not 
known to him. We see too many of these now. Once 
in a while we hear of one pulling a loaded gun by 
the muzzle, and there is one thing less. 

We went back over the same route as we came, ar- 
riving at Jersey City about 8 P. M. 

This is a poor account of one trip. We have had 
many, but I will not impose any more on the reader. A 
few years ago my partner moved away, and we do not 
now live close enough, so that we can enjoy the hunt- 
ing and fishing together. I am lonesome for a “os 


In the Louisiana Lowlands.—VII. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Continued from last week.| © 


Low voices in the next room wove into dreams, and 
the dreams were of guns, filling shot pouches and prep- 
arations for a day with birds, sometimes with the 
ducks, which suddenly changed into plover, and then 
with turkeys, which somehow vanished before they were 
fairly sighted. One peculiarity of my dreams has been 
persistent from boyhood; when I dream of shooting, and 
the game is there, I pull the trigger, but the gun does 
not go off. I have often wondered if this happens to 
other dreamers. It is the day of the muzzle-loader that 
I am writing about, and as I was thirty-five years old 
before I- ever saw a breech-loader, and have but little 
experience with them, it is natural that there should be 
a cap to miss fire in my dreams. 

The voices became louder and the dream more indis- 
tinct. 


“The fisher droppeth his net in the stream 
And a hundred streams are the same as une; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And what is it all, when all is done? 
The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 
And always the dreaming the dreamer wakes.” 


So it was; the dreaming came to a point when I 
was conscious, and then a voice said: ‘I don’t care 
if I wake the whole house up, you took more’n half of 
the powder and shot when you filled your flasks and 
turned over what was left to me; here are about a 
dozen wads left for me, while you have your pockets 
full, and I’ll make you even up on the whole lot before 
we start.” 

Surely that was the voice of my young friend Jack, 
talking to his older brother. Something in his tone in- 
dicated that he considered himself imposed upon. By 
the light of a match my watch said that the night had 
just turned three, and daylight was more than an hour 
away. Wondering why boys were so enthusiastic, and 
in my sleepy condition forgetting that I had passed 
through that same embryonic stage, I tapped on their 
door and told Jack to go to bed and I would see that 

- he had a proper outfit in the morning, but that if he 
should wake his grandfather it might anger him so 
that the boys would not be allowed to go with us. After 
that the stars could not have moved with more silence, 
and sleep came, only to be roused by its enemy, the 
sun. 

At breakfast those boys bolted, their food without 
tasting it. How I envy the stomach of a boy. He does 
not know that he has such an organ, or that he is abusing 
it in ways that will present claims for damages in the 
time to come, when he will scan the advertisements of 
dyspepsia cures which bring promise to his eye, but 
break it to his hope. 


The Start. 


The setters, Bob and Dan, who were with us on the 
woodcock trip, and who had retired in disgust when 
the horn sounded to assemble all the plantation curs for 
a bear hunt, were on the porch with the boys, licking 
their hands and wagging their tails as it to say: “Why 
do you wait? We are ready; let’s start now.” When 
the Doctor and I appeared, the intelligent dogs reasoned 
that the wait was past, and we were greeted with an 
effusiveness that plainly said: “So you have come at 
last. We've been waiting for you, but it’s all right 
now.” ‘ 

We mounted our horses; I had ceased to wonder why 
men in the South preferred to mount a horse and have 
their inwards churned into chaos instead of quietly. rid- 
ing in. some sort of wheeled vehicle, as do all the 
farmers in the North. They liked it because they were 
not accustomed to the “effete” luxury of the “buggy” 
or the “coach.” And then a saddle is cnesess than a 

, and in early times this was an object, but let me 
pr : A century hence a saddle will not be in use 
nited States, except in regions remote from 
centers of civilization, in the army and among 

or eon tates tan sport. 
is easily lo a sportsman 
plover. or other game from a buggy. 
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The horse I rode on this ‘occasion was one of those gen- 
tle-gaited Kentucky horses, and I got along well; but if 
I -had choice of a journey through Hades over the 
house tops, or a trotting horse on a level road, the 
horse would be left behind. If the verdict be that I am 
no horseman I will not appeal. Few Northern men 
are brought up in the saddle, and that was the’ reason 
that the Confederate cavalry were our superiors in 
that branch of the service during the first two years of 
our Civil War. 


In the Berry Patch, 


Years before a fire had run through a patch of.tim- 
ber, and some 200 acres of stubs, stumps and dead trees 
bore witness to it, but dame nature will not permit a 
rich soil to remain unproductive, and with the sun- 
light came the berries, few at first from the droppings of 
birds, and next year there was a struggle for life among 
different kinds of weeds, vines and young trees. Here 
was a spot where the cat briers, called “bamboo” in the 
South, had the ascendency, and neither man nor dog 
could pass their stronghold. There the different edible 
berries of the brier kind had possession, and held on to 
the sportsman as death is said to detain a deceased 
African. But there were arches of these vines here and 
there that the dogs could pass under, and might stand 
on game until Cuba froze over, and the sportsman 
would never know it. Then there were something like 
avenues of weeds which wound about these patches, and 
through which a man could pass, the taller ones kindly 
yielding to him and shedding their seeds between his 
shirt and skin, where they seemed to feel no discom- 
fort if he did. The day was warm, for it was Novem- 
ber, the still air and the exercise induced perspiration, 
and the seeds down both front and back on a moist skin 
are still held in memory’s locker. 

Jack was with me, and George with the Doctor, as 
before. We had killed a few quail out of many that 
the dogs found, and had a fair proportion of birds killed, 
considering the conditions. The lay of the brier patches 
forced us together, and the.Doctor said: ‘Really, I don’t 
care much for this work. What do you think of it?” 

“My dear Doctor,” I answered, “you don’t care much 
for it; the boys may like it, for boys are easily pleased; 
the dogs are enthusiastic, although their hides are pricked 
and torn; but since you ask me for an opinion, I will 
say that if this is the only place in Lousiana where 
quail can be found, I am content to leave it to them. I 
have known men who were as enthusiastic as the dogs, 
and who would suffer to be frozen in a sink box to kill 
a few ducks or to wade a cold stream up to their 
waists to kill a trout, or a salmon. We can never meas- 
ure the mind of another man in our quart cup; if I think 
they do these things to brag about, I may be mis- 
taken, because my brain is not theirs. I would not do 
them now, but once would. To me sport means pleas- 
ure, and there is no pleasure in physical suffering, from 
my point of view; vet men have sought the musk ox 
when they had to give their scanty supply of food to 
their dogs as their only hope of reaching civilization 
alive. They deliberately put their lives in the balance 
before starting.” 

As we-took the nearest route out of the brier patch 
the Doctor said: “Arctic explorers go with a full 
knowledge of the dangers before them, and so do other 
men. There is‘an old maxim, ‘The greater the danger 
the greater the sport.’ Did you ever risk your life for 
any reason?” 

“Never mind; all these questions which you bring up 
a man will answer differently at different ages. Con- 
sult Shakespeare on that subject: In the fourth of man’s 
seven ages he depicts him as ‘seeking the bubble repu- 
tation even in the cannon’s mouth,’ but in later years 
he seldom cares for that kind of thing, and life, which 
he was ready to throw away at’ twenty, becomes the 
dearest thing on earth at four times that age.” 

“From this,” rejoined the Doctor, “it would appear 
that you study man as well as fishes, and your observa- 
tions coincide with mine. You know that ‘Swift said: 
‘Every man desires to live long; but no man would 
be old.’ See! our boys have the dogs across the road 
and into the corn stubble, while we are philosophizing; 
we must catch up, yet it does me more good to see one 
of those eager boys down a partridge than to do it my- 
self.” 


An Accident. 


We spread out again, and I took my position on the 
right of Jack just as he brought down a quail over 
Dan’s point, and the setter yelled; his “ki-yis” rent 
the air, and the trouble with the dog was not apparent. 
No gash of cat brier, cutting an inch deep, would extort 
such a yell from a well-bred dog in pursuit of game; no 
shot at a bird in the air could have struck him, but 
there he was at our feet, cowed and trembling. The 
Doctor and George rushed over; the dog still yelled, and 
the Doctor examined its feet for thorns or porcupine 
quills. Jack had gone off to look for his bird, and a 
minute later fired a shot and rushed in with a big rattle- 
snake, shouting: ‘The snake bit him!” 

The dog was in agony, but was licking ‘our hands as if 
to say: “The trouble is not in my feet, why can’t you 
understand?” We understood only after Jack had found 
the angry snake, and had killed it. Then the Doctor 
looked elsewhere, and found the wound.. We held poor 
Dan down while the Doctor cut out a piece from his 
leg, and then cauterized it and put a ligature above the 
wound, for he was the kind of doctor who always had a 
few things in his saddle bags to meet ordinary emer- 
gencies, and had slung them over his shoulder when he 
left his horse to enter the berry patch. 


A Sick Dog. 


The day’s sport was over, one of our party had been 
bitten by a snake, and we must go home. The poor 
dog was weak and nauseated, and we carried him on a 
piece of bark to the road, where the Doctor took him 
in his saddle, a most uncomfortable. way, but the best that 
offered. A short cut -bronght usshome in-twenty min- 
utes, or about half an hour after Dan was bitten. He 


no longer vomited, but was vefy*siek. As we laid our 
companion on the porch, he was too feeble to 
edgé our attentions in his usual way, but his 


-sufferi 


eyes beamed kindly on us. The Doctor had rushed up 
the stairs two'steps at a time, and came down without 
noticing that steps’ were there. He gave the patient 
some whisky to arouse the heart action, took off the 
ligature and made another incision in the leg and ap- 
plied’'some fluid to the new wound. 

All this was of great interest to me, for it was the 
first case of snake bite that I had seen, and as such a 
thing might come my way_some time, it was worth while 
to study it, so for the benefit of others who may be 
exposed to this danger I give the details. 

“Will Dan die?” Jack asked the Doctor. 

“Not if I can help it, but much depends on his condi- 
tion and the amount of poison he received. These are 
the main things on which his life depends. How old 
is he?” 

“Four years old next month,’ George answered. 

The Doctor looked the dog over and said, partly to 
himself and partly to us: “He is in his prime, and 
his physical condition is excellent; pulse a little better 
since he had the whisky, the general depression seems 
to be passing.” Then arousing from his meditation he 
continued: “The next two hours will tell the story.” 

“Pardon me, Doctor,” I ventured to ask, “that last in- 
cision and liquid application was puzzling to me; would 
it be impertinent to ask the nature of it? My apology 
for asking-is that such an accident might happen to 
myself or any companion, canine or human, when no 
physician was at hand, and life was hanging in the 
balance. Of course, 1 know that there is a popular 
belief that unlimited quantities of whisky will cure snake 
poison,, you used but little on the dog. Will you be good 
enough to tell us all about this matter?” 

“Certainly; we have no secret nostrums, but here is 
the Colonel’s messenger, who says that dinner will be 
served in fifteen minutes, and we must prepare for that 
event. Poor Dan is lying quietly on his rug, and will 
remain there. We will talk about snake bites in the 
Colonel’s room to-night.” 

“Well, Jack,” the Colonel asked, after the soup was 
served, “how were the partridges to-day?” 

“They were plenty in the brier patches, but the dogs 
couldn’t follow ’em, and they ran off, but we got eleven 
brace and lost a lot in the thickets. Then we crossed 
the road, and had just got nicely to work in the corn 
stubble, when Dan was struck by a rattlesnake, and we 
had to quit and-get him home. It was too bad. We 
couldn’t see Dan die, but the birds were plenty, and we 
might have killed fifty brace if the snake had let Dan 
alone.” 

The Colonel told his grandson that he did not want 
fifty brace of partridges brought in, as he did not intend 
to feed his negroes on them. “Bring Dan to my ‘room 
to-night,” said he, “and we two invalids will console 
each other.” 

Dan, the setter, had not seen the Colonel since the 
bear hunt, and feebly tried to recognize him as he was 
brought into his room. Dr. Gordon gave the dog an- 
other small dose of whisky, which gave him strength, and 
he licked the Doctor’s hand as soon as the fiery liquid al- 
lowed him to do so. That action decided the case: Dan 
would live. 


Treating Snake Poisoring. 


“Now, Doctor,” said I, “redeem your promise and tell 
us about poisoning from snake bite. Don’t be so 
technical that we can’t follow you, but give it to us in 
a way to be of use.” His talk on this subject was so full 
and interesting that I make no apology for giving it 
here as memory retains it, and I was wide awake on 
this subject, for, while most of the harmless snakes are 
kindly treated by me and often made pets, the poisonous 
ones have ever been dreaded. 

Phe Colonel lay upon his bed, and the. snake-bitten 
dog was lying by his side, with his-head on the Colonel’s 
arm. Two crippled companions; one deprived of speech, 
but fuller of intelligence than many a man, and as we 
gathered there the Doctor said: ‘Snake poison acts 
in different ways, but there is no internal antidote that 
is efficient. The quart of whisky theory has believers 
because men have taken it and recovered, but they would 
have recovered without it; for rattlesnake bite is seldom 
fatal to man, while a small portion of the poison will 
kill a dog. The bite of the cobra, of India, is often 
fatal, for the reason that they are generally larger than 
our venomous serpents, and their poison is more po- 
tent. It has been proved that any animal can be 
rendered immune to snake poison by being subjected to 
small and increasing injections of it, but this form of poi- 
son is harmless when taken into the stomach, therefore 
you need never fear to suck the poison from a wound 
unless the skin of your lips is abraded. A quarter of a 
drop of rattlesnake poison in the veins of a pigeon will 
kill it, but pigeons have been fed twenty drops of it a 
day for a week, and have ‘been unharmed. 

“The effects of snake bite are divided into local and 
general, the local being immediate and the other re- 
mote. In the.case of Dan it was local, perhaps be- 
cause I was present and confined the trouble to his leg 
as far as it was possible to do so. He was depressed and 
his heart action was feeble, that’s why I gave him a 
¥40z. of whisky just to increase the heart action.and give 
him strength to resist the poison, and the ligature above 
the wound prevented a clot from reaching the heart, for 
that would be fatal, and snake poison tends to form a 
clot. If the early depression passes quickly the animal 
either recovers soon or passes into the second stage, in 
which the blood cannot clot, and every tissue is de- 
graded, and bleeding from the mucous membranes be- 
gins and foreshadows a fatal end. i 

“You will notice that I first bandaged the leg above 
the wound, then enlarged the cuts to promote bleeding 
in order to get rid of such venom as might not have 
passed into the circulation, and then cauterized the 
wound. That.was the best I could do in the field, where 
my supplies were limited, but when we reached the 
mansion I reopened the wound, took off the ligature and 
applied a solution of permanganate of potassium, which 
destroys the poison and is the best of all. remedies. 

*Woodsmen have faith in tobacco, but, like the whisky, 
the man would have recovered withoutst:. If no remedy 
is at hand, all local dressings are useless. Open the 
- wound to encourage bleeding by washing, or soaking in 
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hot water, and give a little alcohol to stimulate the -heart. 
Snake bite is dangerous in proportion to the size of the 
snake, its condition, and in the South, where the rep- 
tiles are more active, they are more deadly than at the 
North.” 

Dan was lying with his head on the Colonel’s arm dur- 
ing this lecture, apparently sleeping, but when the Doc- 
tor had finished and went to see if the bleeding still 
continued under the loose bandage, placed to receive 
the blood, Dan raised his head and licked the Doctor’s 
hand; the hand that had cat, burned, and had dosed him 
with burning whisky. A wild animal would have re- 
sented such treatment, and would have bitten the hand 
that had caused it pain, but great-hearted Dan knew 
that his friends would only do whgt'was best for him, and 
he trusted them. Was this instinct? Let those answer 
who believe that a high-bred dog cannot reason because 
his vocal chords are not developed sufficiently to speak 
our languages. That they understand such parts of our 
speech as are addressed to them needs no argument, but 
they go further, they reason. This thing is being argued 
now in Forest AND STREAM, and I long to get into the 
fray, but will stop now and perhaps take up the question 
by itself. A poor, stricken dog, possessing great in- 
telligence, provoked these remarks. 

When Dan licked the Doctor’s hand while he was 
looking at the bandaged leg, the dog had to raise up 
and bend over, showing that he had some strength. We 
all noted it, and as the Doctor patted Dan’s head, rubbed 
his ears, and said: “Dan, old boy, you'll be all right in 
the morning!” every one in the room stood in line to 
put a hand on his head and give him a rub at the base 
of an ear, a spot where it always pleases a dog to have a 
man’s hand. Jack came last. e had never taken his 
eyes from the Doctor’s face while the poison lecture was 
in progress, and we had not paid much attention to the 
boy. When he put his hand on Dan’s head he broke 
down; he kissed the dog and cried, and then broke 
from the room, with Dan up on his forefeet trying to 
return the, kisses. George followed Jack, and some- 
how I had need of a handkerchief, while the Colonel 
rolled over with his face to the wall, and the Doctor 
turned to the window to see what the night was like. 

Some minutes elapsed before the Colonel broke the 
silence with: “Doctor, my heart action is feeble, there 
are lemons and hot water, if you will be good enough 
to compound for all of us, as you have done for Dan. 
When I mentioned his name just now he began thrashing 
the bed with his tail, the first time he has used that 
appendage since his injury. If he is able to do it, please 
call him from the bed and show him the rug he is to 
sleep on, and then I will be ready to have my ankle 
dressed for the night.” 

The Doctor busied himself with the preparation of his 
heart vibrator for a while, and when it was blended to 
his satisfaction he called loudly: “Dan, come down 
here!” The dog got up from the Colonel’s arm, looked 
over the bed to the floor, and leaped down. “There’s 
your bed,” said the Doctor, pointing to a bear skin rug, 
and Dan curled up on it for the night. If the dog 
obeyed from “instinct,” I must confess to being ignor- 
ant of the difference between intelligence and what is 
called “instinct.” 

In the morning Dan greeted us all in the good old 
way. The Doctor and I.had everything packed for our 
trip to the rice country, promises to write and to come 
again mingled with the good-byes, the carry-all was at 
= door and we started to meet the steamer on Red 

iver. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


L—Statement of William O. Owen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Capt. Langford and his friends are insisting that 
Messrs. Spalding and Owen are not the first to reach the 
summit of the Grand Teton, claiming that the first 
a was made by Messrs. Stevenson and Langford in 
1872. 

They point to the official report of the U. S. Geological 
Survey and an article by Capt. Langford which appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine for June, 1873, as evidence of 
their successful climb. 

And this is the only evidence (?) they have in support 
of their claim. I maintain that the first ascent of the 
Grand Teton was made by the Rev. Frank Spalding 
and myself, accompanied by Frank Petersen and John 
Shive, on Aug. 11, 1898, and I submit herewith the state- 
ments and affidavits on which this claim is based. 

I further contend that Messrs. Stevenson and Langford 
in their alleged ascent did not reach the true summit of 
the peak, but stopped about 6ooft. below it. And I have 
the testimony to prove it. 

In support of the above I send you: 

First.—The affidavit of Thomas Cooper, who was with 
the Hayden survey for years, and who is at present 
an honored resident of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Second.—-Extract from a letter written by Mr. Henry 
Gannett, Chief Geographer U. S. Geological Survey, and 
a close friend of Mr. Langford. 

Third.—An affidavit of Gov. Richards, of Wyoming, 
as to the statement made.to him by Richard Leigh, who 
was with the. Langford party when they attempted the 
ascent, 

Fourth—-My .own statement as to the condition of 
things on the. summit of the peak as we found them, 
and deductions from Capt. Langford’s narrative in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine of 1873, and in various letters to me in 
the past few years. 

Richard, Leigh’s statement to Gov. Richards was made 
only two years after Langford’s alleged ascent, and as 
he was with the party it is of great value. 

He is commonly known as Beaver Dick, and was the 
gguide of the Hayden party for years. He is still living, 
and can be reached by mail at St. Anthony, Idaho. 
Thomas Cooper is one of our best citizens, and is still 
living in. Cheyenne, where mail will find “him at any 
time. trabal} pve. st r 

I send you letter from Judge C. N. Potter, Chief Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court, as to Mr. Cooper’s veracity 





and character, which please publish with this article. 
"In the first place, I desire to place especial emphasis 
on the fact that the most critical, conscientiédus and 
thorough search by our entire party failed to reveal the 
slightest shadow of evidence of a former ascent. Not 
a stone was turned over, no cairn or monument erected; 
nor could we find can or bottle of any description con- 
taining the customary record of ascent. Five minutes 
would have sufficed to erect a suitable monument, which 
would have completely set at rest all questions as to the 
first ascent, and yet Stevenson and Langford failed to 
build it. One stone piled on another would have an- 
swered, but even this was not done. And still Capt. 
Langford informs us that several days were devoted to 
the ascent and necessary preparation for it. Is it in 
the realm of probability that men would make such 
heroic efforts to climb this mighty peak, a mountain 
known the world over, and then, having reached the 
summit, return without so much as turning a stone 
over, or leaving their names to tell the story to sub- 
sequent climbers? And the Captain very wisely re- 
frains from mentioning anything bearing on such record 
of an ascent. 

In all his published articles, and letters to me, not 
the slightest allusion to this all-important matter can be 
found. Of course there are the best of reasons for this: 


silence. Not having reached the true summit, it was ~ 


impossible to place a record there; and the Captain be- 
lieving that the ascent might be made at some future day 
chose to leave the question open for speculation, rather 
than make a statement which the first successful climber 
could positively disprove. 

Langford’s Scribner article (June, 1873) is replete with 
statements that the Captain would never have made had 
he actually reached the summit of the peak. 

“Mosquitoes attacked us even on the very summit,” 
Mr. Langford says; but this statement was not enough, 
and the Captain adds the following, which are still more 
wonderful: “Above the ice belt, over which we had 
made such a perilous ascent, we saw in the debris the 
fresh track of that American ibex—the mountain sheep— 
the only animal known to clamber up the sides of our 
loftiest peaks.” 

“Flowers also, of beauteous hue and delicate fra- 
grance, peeped through the snow wherever a rocky jut 
had penetrated the icy surface.” 

Now let it be understood that this point where the 
mountain sheep tracks and flowers were seen is only 
125ft. below the summit of the peak, taking the Captain’s 
own figures for it. It would be just as easy for the sheep 
to climb to the top of the Washington monument as 
to scale the last 6ooft. of the Teton. As for the flowers, 
there isn’t a semblance of vegetable life, except lichens, 
on the Grand Teton, above the artificial inclosure. Con- 
cerning mosquitoes, it would be folly to dignify this 
assertion by discussing it. It is simply too ridiculous to 
dwell upon. 


Continuing, Mr. Langford says: “The main summit, 
separated by erosions from the surrounding knobs, em- 
braced an irregular area of 30 by 4oft. Exposure to the 
winds kept it free from snow and ice, and its bald, de- 
nuded head was worn smooth by the elemental war- 
fare waged around it.” 

This statement proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Capt. Laneford has never seen the summit of the 
Grand Teton. There are no “surroynding knobs” there 
in any sense of the word. When one reaches the true 
summit of this noble mountain the “other knobs” have 
all disappeared. The actual summit measured with a 
steel tape (U. S. standard) is just 14 by 27ft.—the 14 
being the greatest thickness of the comb. Most of it is 
about, 3ft. wide, and in several places narrows down to a 
single foot!- 

o man probably is better qualified to estimate size 
and distance than Capt. Langford, and his dimensions of 
30 by 4oft. are quite amusing to one who has actually seen 
the summit. Another very instructive statement is as 
follows: “With the unshorn beams of a summer sun 
shining full upon us, we were obliged to don our overcoats 
for protection against the cold mountain breeze.” (The 
italics are mine.) Of course they would have their over- 
coats along climbing that last 6ooft., where it was neces- 
sary to scale a sheet of ice 175{t. long, with a-slope of 
only 20 degrees from the vertical, and where the climbers 
kicked steps with the toes of their boots in the blue ice, as 
hard as granite! An ideal trip for overcoats, most cer- 
tainly. And this also bears unimpeachable testimony 
to the hardihood and vigor of our native mosquitoes. 
When it comes to mosquitoes, Wyoming is hard to beat! 

After reaching the summit, Mr. Langford, among 
other things, says: “On the top of an adjoining pin- 
nacle, but little lower than the one we occupied, we found 
a circular inclosure 6ft. in diameter, composed of granite 
slabs. It was evidently intended as a protection against 
the wind, and we were only too glad to avail ourselves 
of it while we finished our luncheon.” 

After luncheon he continues his description of what 
could be seen from the summit, conveying the im- 
pression that this inclosure is readily accessible from 
the summit, and that to run from one to the other is but 
the work of a few seconds, whereas it is the most difficult 
part of the ascent by all odds. The pictures in the 
Scribner article are extremely fanciful, that of the sum- 
mit of the mountain being no more like the actual apex 
than Trinity Church is like a man-of-war. Our photo- 
graphs show this conclusively. 

Now, would Capt. Langford have published such a 
drawing as this if he had had the material from which to 
make an accurate and correct one? Under date of Sept. 


15, 1898, Capt. Langford wrote to me as follows: , “I. 


feel sure that no one can reach the summit from that 
side when the mountain side is bare of ice and snow. 
We never could have reached the summit but for the aid 
of the sheet.of ice, which formed our ladder.” The fact 
is that no living man would attempt the ascent on this 
side were he compelled to climb over an ice sheet, and 
the Captain’s statement that an ascent would be im- 
possible without this ice is disproved by our own ascent, 
which was made over naked granite. 

Mr. Langford — the ice sheet lay at an angle of 
20 degrees from vertical, and he and Stevenson 


climbed over it for a distance of 175ft. by kicking steps 
with their feet in this hard, blue ice. is: etbhcintnt 


might be passed over unnoticed by the ordinary reader 


naps % 


who has had no experience in mountain climbing, but 
the man who has’ been through the mill cannot stomacn 
it. It requires a steel ice axe, and a good one too, to cut 
steps in such ice; and every mountaineer knows it. A 
slope of only 20 degrees from the vertical is frightfully 
steep; in fact, it is practically as bad as vertical, and 
when a man says that he climbed 175ft. over a field. of 
ice having such inclination, by gouging steps with his boot 
toes, it seems to me it is going a step too far. 

Let your readers picture to themselves this last 6ooft. 
of the Grand Teton, which rises almost vertically. If 
the climber loses his footing at any stage of the ascent 
he must inevitably be precipitated to the bottom of the 
cafion, a distance of 3,o00ft.! It is, under the most 
favorable conditions, a hand and toe climb over glassy 
granite. Now, over this granite steepness lay a coating 
of blue, hard ice, and make the ascent by kicking steps 
in the ice with your boot toes, and you will realize 
what Mr. Langford’s statement means. 

The Captain would never have made such statements 
as the above if he could have known what an awful climb 
that last 600ft. is. The mountain sheep, the flowers, that 
picture of the summit, the overcoats and mosquitoes 
are too much for human nature to stand. And to 
crown it all, they ran away after making the ascent (?), 
and didn’t so much as leave their card to prove their 
visit. They couldn’t even spare the time to chisel their 
names in the granite, build a small monument of rock, 
leave a can with their names in, anything, however 
simple, to prove to subsequent climbers that man had 
been there before them. 

The mountaineering fraternity will understand this 
statement; and it will be interesting to hear the Cap- 


_ tain’s explanation of their failure to leave some little 


shadow of a record on the summit of the grandest peak 
in the United States. 

In closing I will say that I understand Capt. Lang- 
ford’s position in this controversy, and appreciate the 
fact that he has but one course open to him. He must 
insist that he reached the top of the peak, no matter what 
may come of it. He so published it in the official re- 
port of the U. S. Geological Survey, and it would be a 
great concession at this time to come out squarely and 
admit to the world that what this report says is not true. 
Capt. Langford, at the time of his alleged ascent, was 
chief of a division of the Hayden Survey, and it cannot 
be expected that he will admit that a wrong statement 
was willfully incorporated in his report. This is too 
much to ask, and I appreciate the Captain’s difficult po- 
sition at this time and make due allowance for it. But 
aside from this there is the fact that neither this official 
report nor Capt. Langford’s delicate position cuts any 
figure in this proposition, as far as the world at large 
is concerned. The question is: Who made the first 
ascent of the Grand Teton? 

And on the above statement of facts and the accom- 
panying affidavits we rest our case. If Capt. Langford 
failed to leave a record of his ascent on the summit of the 
peak, Spalding and Owen certainly did not, and subse- 
quent explorers will verify every word of our narrative 
of the first ascent of the Grand Teton. Our names are 
chiseled in the granite, a large monument of stone is 
erected on the highest point, and a metal banner of red, 
white and blue, bearing the Rocky Mountain Club’s in- 
signia, waves upon the Teton’s mighty brow, where foot 
of man never trod previous to Aug. 11, 1898. 

Witiiam O. Owen. 


IL.—Affidavit of Thomas Cooper. 


STATE OF WYOMING, } 
County of Laramie. } Es 

I, Thomas Cooper, of Cheyenne, Wyo., being first 
duly sworn, do depose and say that I was connected with 
the U. S. Geological Survey in the years 1872-73-74-75-77 
and 78, in the years 1872 and 1873 being with the Wheeler 
expedition, and am personally acquainted with the several 
gentlemen who had charge of the various divisions at 
that time, including Mr. Henry Gannett, Mr. James 
Stevenson, Messrs. N. P. Langford, Chittenden, Holmes, 
Bechler and many others. 

I was also intimately acquainted with Mr. F. V. Hay- 
den, the director-in-chief of the survey. : 

I well remember the accounts of Messrs. Stevenson 
and Langford’s attempt to climb the Grand Teton; 
and their published narrative of the trip provoked a pro- 
longed and heated discussion between Lieut. Wheeler’s 
party (of the War Department) and the friends of Stev- 
enson and Langford. 

The former persistently insisted that these gentlemen 
had never reached the actual summit of the peak, while 
the latter as strenuously insisted that they did. 

All members of the Geological Survey were, to a 
greater or less extent, drawn into this controversy; and 
I can say positively, from personal talks with Prof. Hay- 
den, that he’ was one of the liveliest doubters of the lot, 
for he frequently said to me that he did not believe that 
Stevenson and Langford had ever reached the summit. 

My own personal knowledge of this ascent is em- 
braced in the following statement: 

In the summer of 1877 the Geological Survey outfitted 
at N. R. Davis’ ranch, near Cheyenne, and shipped 
thence to Ogden. From Ogden we went to Port Neut 
Cajion, thence to Fort Hall, Idaho, and thence to Market 
Lake. From Market Lake we proceeded to Henry’s 
Fork of Snake River, thence to Fall River, and finally 
recrossed the divide to the Teton Basin, making camp 
on a small branch of Teton River, Idaho, near the Teton 
Range. 

While outfitting at Davis’ ranch, as mentioned above, 
Prof. Hayden called me aside and said: “Tom, I have 
a little special work for you this season. I want you, as 
soon as possible, to visit the Grand Teton, ascend it as far 
as you re can, and ascertain for me how high a 
point was reached by Stevenson and Langford. I want 
you also to bring back some specimens of the rock 
from the peak at the highest point you reach, and also 
some samples from the rocks forming the inclosure de- 
scribed by Stevenson Langford.” Prof. Hayden 
then gave me an a id barometer, telling me carefully 
to note the altitude at the highest point attained. He 
subsequently gave orders to Mr. Bechler, chief topog- 
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direct, and remain with 


work was accomplished. In pursuance of these instruc- 
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tions from Prof. Hayden, having reached the camp on . 
a branch of Teton River, described above, and finding it 
a fairly convenient point from which to attempt the 
ascent, I told Mr. Bechler that we would remain here 
until I had carried out Prof. Hayden’s instructions. 

Accordingly, permanent camp was made at this point 
some time in the month of July, 1877—I do not remem- 
ber the exact date. 

On the following morning at 3 o’clock, accompanied 
by Peter Pollock and Louis McKean, I set out for the 
peak, riding to a point about ten miles from camp. 
Here we tied our mules to stone monuments and pro- 
ceeded thence afoot, traveling over snow for a distance 
of perhaps five miles, reaching finally the well-known 
a amphitheater lying at the west base of the Grand 

eton. 

We ascended along the northwest slope of the moun- 
tain to a shoulder where we found a circular inclosure 
of rocks, which, from their nature, had evidently been 
carried there by some person or persons, for their char- 
acter geologically was entirely different from the stone 
constituting the peak. In this circle we left a can con- 
taining a slip of paper which bore our names. 

I made an attempt to ascend beyond this point, but was 
absolutely unable to proceed, owing to the precipitous- 
ness of the wall, which at this point was all but straight 
up and down. f 

The aneroid given me by Prof. Hayden especially for 
this trip showed an altitude slightly in excess of 13,000ft. 
—the exact figures I cannot recall, but I made a careful 
note of them at the time, and subsequently gave them 
to Prof. Hayden. 

We remained at this point about an hour, and then 
set out on the return trip, reaching our camp about 12 
o’clock that night. 

The following day we crossed Teton Pass into Jack- 
son’s Hole, proceeding up the Gros Ventre River to 
Union Peak. Here I left the party to get mail at Fort 
Washakie, rejoining them at the North Fork of Big 
Wind River a short time after. 

Ending the season’s work near Fort Washakie, we 
ecterenn to the railway at Rawlins, Wyo., in October, 
1877. 

Here I met. Mr. James* Stevenson, Mr. Langford’s- 
partner in the alleged ascent of the Teton, and he, know- 
ing of the trip I had taken, and its purpose, said: ‘‘Well, 
Tom, did you get to the top of the Teton?” I jokingly 
‘told him “Yes.” “Did you get clear to the top?” he 
asked. I said I had gotten as far as he and Mr. Langford 
had, and that that was a long way from the top. Mr. 
Stevenson then and there acknowledged to me that I 
was right; that the granite inclosure on the western pin- 
nacle is the highest point reached by him and Langford, 
and that they did not reach the summit of the peak. 

In the month of October, shortly after our return to 
Rawlins, as described above, I met Prof. Hayden at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and he asked me what the aneroid 
showed. From my memorandum I gave him the exact 
figures. I cannot, of course, remember what these figures 
were, but I am positive of two things—that they were 
very close to 13,000ft., and that they were slightly above 
that number. 

In the summer of 1878, being still in the service of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and in Mr. Henry Gannett’s 
party, I again met Prof. Hayden at the Upper Fire Hole 
Basin in the Yellowstone National Park. Hee the 
alleged ascent of the Grand Teton by Stevenson and 
Langford was again referred to and discussed; and in 
the course of our conversation, in which I stated that 
these gentlemen had never reached the top of the 
Teton, Prof. Hayden said: “I knew their statements 
were not correct; I knew Stevenson and Langford had 
never been on top of the peak.” 

I have to say further that I have frequently talked 
this matter over with Mr. Henry Gannett, whom I 
know very well, and have often, told him that Stevenson 
and Langford did not reach the summit; and it was a 
fact of common notoriety at that time among members 
of the Geological Survey that these two gentlemen did 
not get to the top. . 

And I do also repeat that, on the date and at the 
place named above, Mr. James Stevenson stated to me 
that he and Langford did not reach the summit of the 
“Grand Teton, but that they reached a point no higher 
than the inclosure of granite slabs described by Mr. 
Langford in his narrative of the alleged ascent. 

THomas Cooper. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, F. B. Sheldon, a Notary 
Public within and for the county of Laramie, State of Wyoming, 
this 2lst day of October, 1898; and I do hereby certify that I am 

ersonally acquainted with this deponent, Thomas Cooper, and 
Cow him to be a person of veracity and one to whose testimony 
full faith and credence should be rs My commission expires 
Sept. 5, 1899. . B. Sheldon, Notary Public. 
{Seal.] ; 


IL—Statement of Chief Justice Charles N. Potter. 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT, WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Oct. 21, 1898.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have been long personally acquainted with 
Thomas Cooper, who has made an affidavit as to the 
alleged ascent of the Grand Teton by Messrs. Stevenson 
and Langford, which has been furnished you by Hon. 
W. O. Owen in connection with an article prepared by 
him. 

- Mr. Cooper has resided in this city and vicinity for 
many years, more recently being in the employ of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. He has at all times 
sustained a reputation for good citizenship and integrity, 
and is, without question, a gentleman of absolute truth- 
fulness and veracity. I would have no hesitation what- 
ever in accepting implicitly any statement made by him. 
His reputation in this country, where he is well known, 
fully aceords with my opinion of his character. That 
opinion not been acquired from observation only, 
but partly from personal dealings with him. Yours truly, 
Cuartes N. Porter, 


Chief Justice Supreme Court of Wyoming. 
IV.—Extract from a Letter of Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief 
Geographer U. S. ere Survey, of 


“The Grand Teton has, to my knowledge, beenclimbed 
ice, although in neither case did the parties reach the 
an The pag is probably Fogg to which 


fi 


exact summit. 








you refer, composed of Messrs. Langford and Stevenson 
m 1872. ‘The second was composed of Mr. A. D. Wil- 
son and his assistant in 1878. 

“The situation is this: From the saddle between the 
peaks south of the Grand Teton there runs up the moun- 
tain a crevice with a sheer wall upon either side. This 
crevice, the only way up, goes on up over the summit - 
of the mountain, and at the summit from the crevice 
the wall rises on the right 4oft. sheer; upon the left it 
is broken down. Both these parties went up this crevice 
and turned to the left, and so reached a point which is 
about 20o0ft. distant from the main summit and about 
soft. below it. From this point in 1878 Mr. Wilson 
measured angles for primary triangulation with a large 
theodolite, which he succeeded in transporting to this 
point. The distance and difference in height here given 
are the result of computations for position and altitude, 
and are therefore stated definitely. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “HENRY GANNETT, 
“Geographer.” 
V.—Affidavit of Gov. Wm. A, Richards, 
STATE OF WyomMING, } 

County of Laramie. f ** 

William A. Richards, being first duly sworn, deposes 
and says: that at the present time he is Governor of Wyo- 
ming; that by profession he is.a civil engineer and sur- 
veyor; that in the year 1874 he was employed in survey- 
ing and establishing the western boundary of the State 
of Wyoming; that on or about June 30, 1874, he met a 
hunter and trapper known as Beaver Dick at a point on 
Salt River near where said stream joins Snake River; 
that at that time he submitted to said Beaver Dick an 
article written by one Nathaniel P. Langford entitled 
“The Ascent of Mount Hayden,” and printed in the 
Scribner's Magazine for June, 1873; that after reading 
said article, descriptive of an alleged ascent of Mount 
Hayden, said Beaver Dick emphatically stated that the 
assertion therein made that Langford and Stevenson had 
ascended to the summit of Mount Hayden, properly 
called the Grand Teton, was not true; that he was one 
of the party, and knew just how far up the mountain 
said Langford and Stevenson had gone, and knew that 
they had not reached the summit thereof. 

Wma. A. RICHARDs. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the covnty of Laramie, State of Wyoming, this 4th day of October, 
A.D, 1898. My commission expires Sept. 5, 1899. 

. ite Sheldon, Notary Public. 
[Seal.] 


Vi.—Letter from Mi. Nathaniel P, Langford. 

St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the New York Herald of Sept. 18 Mr. W. O. Owen, 
State Auditor of Wyoming, published an account of his 
ascent of the Grand Teton, in which he says that he is 


compelled “to make the clean-cut statement that our ° 


party was the first to reach the summit of the peak.” 
Mr. Owen here states what is not true. On July 29, 1872, 
Mr. James Stevenson, of the United States Geological 
Survey, and I climbed the Grand Teton and stood upon 
the summit of its highest pinnacle. This fact is noted 
with little detail in the 1872 report of Dr. Hayden, .di-, 
rector of the United States Geological Survey—and a 
detailed account of our ascent was published by me in 
Scribner’s (now Century) Magazine for June, 1873. On 
a lower or secondary summit of the mountain we found 
an inclosure about 6ft. high, made by granite slabs set 
up on edge. This appeared to be the work of human 
beings—but whether of white men or Indians is not 
easy to determine. Various discussions of the subject 
by the members of the United States Geological Survey 
seem to have left the impression upon the minds of 
some of them that the pinnacle or buttress upon which 
we found the granite slab inclosure was the highest 
pinnacle of the mountain. Dr. Hayden himself fell into 
this error. He does not so state in his report proper, 
where on page 85 he notices the fact that Stevenson 
and I reached the summit—the erroneous statement ap- 
pears only in his note to the Secretary of the Interior 
advising him of the transmittal of his report. In this 
separate note he says: 

“Yet on the summit of this peak there were indications 
that human beings had made the ascent at some period 
in the past. On the top of the Grand Teton and for 
300ft. below are great quantities of granite. blocks or 
slabs of different sizes. Those blocks had been placed 
on end, forming a breastwork about 3ft. high, inclosing 
a circular space 6 or 7ft. in diameter.” 

Doubtless Hayden was led into this error by the con- 
fusing discussions of the various members of the Survey, 
and their uses therein of the word “summit.” Strictly 
speaking, there is but one summit of a mountain; but 
it is not unusual for explorers to speak of two or more 
summits of the same mountain. Thus in a recent letter 
to me a prominent member of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. in referring to A. D. Wilson’s report of his 
climb of the Teton in 1878, says: “Wilson speaks of 
reaching the summit in this crevice. On his right rose 
a smooth wall soft.. going up to the main summit.” And 
again he says: “On this secondary summit which he 
reached he found a wall of rocks,” etc. TheSe quotations 
show that among the members of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey the word “summit” did not always sig- 
nify the highest point of a mountain. Mr. Edward 
Whymper, one of the most renowned of all mountain 
climbers, in his fascinating book “Scrambles Among the 
Alps” repeatedly uses the word in this double sense. 

And herein lies the origin of the doubt which some 
persons may have once entertained that Stevenson and I 
reached the actual summit. Having in mind the im- 
pression that the slab inclosure was on the highest point 
we reached, and learning subsequently that the true sum- 
mit was above the slab inclosure, they. have thought that 
we did not reach the summit. . ; 

Mr. Stevenson and I did not say that the slab inclosure 
was on the summit. The record made and published 
by me at that time shows the facts. In a brief report 
made by me and published in Hayden’s general report 
for 1872, I say: “We found on one of the buttresses a 
little lower than the extreme top’ of the mountain evi- 


dence that at some former period it had been visited by — 


human beings. There was a circular inclosure about 7ft. 
in diameter formed. by vertical slabs of rough granite.” 
And in my Scribner article for June, 1873, I say on 


page 145: “On the top of an adjacent pinnacle, but 
little lower than the one we occupied, we found a circular 
inclosure 6ft. in diameter, composed of granite” slabs, 
set up edgewise.” 

Mr. Owen now challenges the truth of my report, and 
declares that we did reach the summit of the Teton; 
and he seeks to support his challenge by evidence of 
the flimsiest character, but which he declares “unim- 
peachable.” This evidence consists of a statement in a 
letter of Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United 
States Geological Survey, written before Mr. Gannett’s 
attention had been called to the erroneous and misleading 
statement of Dr. Hayden. 

Second.—Owen’s declaration that the tracks of the 
American ibex, or mountain sheep, could not have been 
seen where I found them—above a belt of ice which we 
clambered. 

Third.—That we left no mound or monument to fur- 
nish evidence of our visit; and, , 

Fourth.—The affidavit of one Thomas Cooper that 
Stevenson acknowledged to him before he died that 
we did not reach the summit. 
~ Since the time when Mr. Gannett wrote to Mr. Owen 
I have had a conversation with Mr. Gannett, in which 
he said that any opinion he had expressed had been 
formed front what he had learned from Hayden’s re- 
port, and that he could now see that Hayden’s errone- 
ous statement had been misleading. Mr. Owen quotes 
from Mr. Gannett’s letter to him the expressed belief 
that Stevenson and I “reached a point which is about 
20o0ft. distant from the main sadmmit, and about Soft. be- 
low it’’; and then Owen has the effrontery to assume that 
Mr. Gannett did not know what he was talking about; 
for he rejects Mr. Gannett’s estimate, and says: “It 
was 500 instead of soft.’ Mr. Owen’s idea seems to be 
that if the facts as Mr. Gannett believed them to be do 
not accord with Owen’s theory then the facts are inad- 
missible. 


Concerning my statement that we found the tracks of 
the American ibex, or mountain sheep, on the summit 
above the snow belt over which we clambered, Mr. 
Owen says: “If there were no other evidence in the 
world on this one question that one statement would con- 
vic. * * * A cat might crawl up that slope, but 
the mountain sheep would stop 6ooft or 7ooft. below.” 

If Mr. Owen’s knowledge of the habits of the moun- 
tain sheep had been as complete as that of hundreds 
of men who have hunted both mountain sheep and moun- 
tain cats in Montana, or of the learned compilers of our 
cyclopedias, or of zoologists, he would have known 
that a mountain sheep or ibex can scale a mountain slope 
that neither man nor a mountain cat can crawl up. Prof. 
Richard Harlan, author of “Fauna Americana,” says of 
the mountain sheep: ‘They are exceedingly active, and 
are able to ascend precipices inaccessible to other ani- 
mals; they leap from rock to rock at great distances 
and with incredible velocity.” 

For Mr. Owen, who reached the summit, to say that 
a mountain sheep cannot reach the summit of the Grand 
Teton, above the ice belt which Stevenson and I climbed, 
is to affirm that ‘he (Owen) can climb where mountain 
sheep cannot climb. This argument is too absurd to 
merit attention. + 

Third.—It would appear that Mr. Owen did not think 
that the affidavit of his employee, Cooper (which will 
be referred to later), was the best evidence to establish 
his contention, for he says: “The last and very convinc- 
ing proof that these gentlemen did not reach the summit 
lies in the fact that we found not the shadow of a mound 
or other evidence of man’s having been there before.” 

He also says: ‘We chiseled our names in the granite 
and planted the Rocky Mountain Club’s colors to wave 
where flag never waved before.” 

Mr. Owen made an unsuccessful attempt to reach the 
summit in 1891, and again in 1897. It is reasonable to 
believe that his knowledge of the mountain and the 
difficulties to be overcome which this experience gave 
him was turned to profitable account this year, and that 
before starting he regarded his success as reasonably 
‘assured, for he carried with him a chisel and other ap- 
pliances for carving his name on the granite. 

Mr. Owen concludes that because we did not chisel our 
names on the granite at the summit, nor build a monu- 
ment such as he built—ini short, because we did not do in 
all things just as he did—therefore we could not have 
reached the spot he reached. To such an absurd propo- 
sition I may answer that if, before leaving civilization, 
we had supplied ourselves with all the appliances which 
failures in two previous attempts would suggest as neces- 
sary to success and to complete the record in a way 
Owen deems indispensable we might have included in 
our equipment the chisel and mallet necessary to carve 
our name§$ and deeds on the imperishable granite. But 
as we had nothing better adapted to granite cutting than 
our pocket knives we failed to do that which Mr. Owen 
did, and which he regards as so essential to complete 
the proof that we reached the summit. It seems, how- 
ever, that Mr. Owen did not find time to build his 
monument on the day of his ascent, as will be seen from 
a letter in Forest AND STREAM, written from Cheyenne 
by one of his champions, who, over the signature of 
Wyoming, says: “The time on the mountain top was so 
short on the 1ith that on the day following Messrs. 
Spaulding, Peterson and Shive made another ascent to 
finish the work of building the monument and to com- 
plete the record of the climb.” 

If Mr. Owen’s party of four men, with a home camp 
much nearer to the Teton than our 1872 camp was, had 
not time to build a monument and return to their camp 
before night, why should it be thought that our party 
of two men only had ample time to erect -a monument? 
Owen’s argument is that as we left undone the things 
which he did, or did not dod them after the manner 
he chose to adopt, therefore we were not there to do 
them at all. TI recall a case in point. Mount Rainier 
was ascended by Gen. Hazard Stevens and P. V. Van 
Trump on Aug. 17, 1870. During the following twenty- 
four years the summit of that mountain was reached by 
no less than thirty persons. I have the names of seven- 
teen of these mountain climbers, -The ist includes 
the name of Olin D. Wheeler, the well-known author 
of the interesting and attractive Wonderland’ series of 
annual publications issued by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
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way. Mr. Wheeler informs me that when ‘his- party 
reached the summit of Mount Rainier in 1894 there was 
neither mound nor monument of any description to 1n- 
dicate that any human being had ever set foot on the 
summit. Under the application of the rule of evidence 
which Mr. Owen declares is “convincing and “unim- 
peachable,” Mr. Wheeler and his comrades may claim 
the honor of being the first men to reach the summit 
of Mount Rainier. Mr. Whymper had an analogous 
experience on his return from his ascent of the Aiguille 
Verte. He says: ‘“Chamounix stood on its rights,” 
and he relates that the jealous inhabitants, incensed be- 
cause a stranger had come in and borne off the honors 
which they had hoped to claim some time for themselves, 
denounced him and his guides as liars, because he left 
no flag on the summit of the mountain. 

I have devoted more time and space to the answer 
to these last two arguments of Mr. Owen than their in- 
significance deserves. They are hardly entitled to re- 
spectful consideration, but they indicate to what length 
Mr. Owen is willing to go in his anxiety to claim the 
honor belonging to another. 

The remaining point of Mr. Owen’s “unimpeachable 
evidence” is thus stated by him: “Thomas Cooper 
swears that Stevenson admitted to him that he and Lang- 


. ford did not reach the summit.” 


There can be nothing more certain than that such a 
deciaration was never made by Mr. Stevenson. He often 
said that the slab inclosure was not on the summit, and 
Mr. Cooper may have heard him say this, and so con- 
cluded that we did not reach the summit, but every cir- 
cumstance, apart from Mr. Cooper’s bare words, points 
to the fact that Mr. Stevenson never made any such 
statement. I do not know who this man Cooper is. 
Mr. Owen says that Cooper “is personally acquainted 
with Langford, and knew Stevenson during his life- 
time.” - Mr. Cooper seemingly seeks, by this claim, to 
make it appear that he was in a position to know all the 
facts and to interpret motives. I have no recoilection 
that 1 ever met Mr. Cooper. If so, that fact made no 
impression upon ny mind, and he was in no sense ac- 
quainted with me I do not know whether he is or is 
not a man of hon:st intentions—whether he is or is not 
one of the class «f men whose imaginations have such 
unrestrained play that they are ready to say as well as 
do all that their employers desire of them. I do not 
know whether he may or may not be classed among those 
men who deem it necessary to ratify with an oath any 
statement they may make in order that it may be be- 
lieved, and who do not realize that the affidavit of such a 
man rather increases than diminishes the doubt. If he 
G.cS Hut be.ong in one or the other of these classes 
then he has made a grievous mistake—for there is 
nothing more true than that Mr. Stevenson never made 
the statement attributed to him by Mr. Cooper. 

I spent portions of each winter from 1872 to 1884 in 
Washington, and I frequently talked with Mrs. Steven- 
son and her husband, in the presence of friends, concern- 
ing our achievement. She was proud of her husband’s 
part in it. Stevenson was well acquainted with many 
members of Congress, and in the course of the few 
years following he introduced me to probably as many 
as one hundred members and friends as the man who 
went with him to the top of the Grand Teton. 

‘Lhe Snake River branch of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey in 1872 was in charge of Mr. Stevenson. 
Excepting the special and scientific reports of the profes- 
sors, all the general information concerning the expedition 
was given to. Dr. Hayden by Mr. Stevenson. Hayden 
knew nothing of the general work of that branch of the 
Survey except what Stevenson reported to him. Hay- 
den’s report for that year declares the fact that Stevenson 
and I ascended the highest pinnacle of the Teton. This 
fact was part of the report of Stevenson to Hayden. 
Loes anybody believe that a man of Stevenson’s char- 
acter would for sensational purposes make such a state- 
ment as this and have it published in the geological 
report if it were not true? The one thing that gives 
value to such a report is its truthfulness. Is it probable 
that Mr. Stevenson, who owed his position in the Sur- 
vey to his integrity and capacity, and who was noted 
for his straightfiorwardness—a man trusted in these re- 
srects te an evtraordinary degree—a man who had been 
connected with the Survey in a position of responsibility 
tur tuahy years, ever made such a report knowing it 
to be untrue? And is it probable that he looked upon a 
falsehoed of that kind as such a trivial matter that he 
ai +: 2:a@ shomelessiy confessed it? Such a confession 
would have been his utter ruin. If Mr. Stevenson ac- 
kiow.caged to Mr. Cooper or to any other man that he 
had been guilty of a falsehood in making his report. to 
Hayden, why was not that fact given publicity while Mr. 
Stevenson was living? Mr. Cooper seems to have re- 
garded the publication of a deliberate lie in an important 
Government report as a matter of so little moment that 
he did not feel called upon to express an opinion con- 
cerning the falsehood or to call attention to it while 
Stevenson was living. If his statement is true, why did 
he wat 1) Stevenson was in his grave, powerless to 
defend his reputation? If Stevenson ever made such a 
statement, why did not other members of the Survey 
hk. cw wa utr 2 aim sure that I would have heard of it 
during some of the twelve following winters that I was 
in Washington, had such a thing ever occurred. To 
whom would Stevenson sooner have made such a state- 
ment before ‘he died than to his wife, between whom and 
himself there existed the most devoted attachment and 
sympathy? During the latter years of Mr. Stevenson’s 
life, and long after Mr. Cooper had an opportunity to 
see him, the ascent of the Teton by us was the subject 
of frequent conversation by Mr. Stevenson and myself 
in the presence of his wife and many friends, not one 
of whom will now credit this statement of. Mr. Cooper. 

In a letter written to me since the appearance in the 
Hu: , wir. Uwens aruicie Mrs. Stevenson says: “I 
was his companion in everything, and we always dis- 
cussed all matters of interest to him.” 

Concernu.g Mr. Cooper's attempt to defame her hus- 
band’s eame she savs: “In stating that Mr. Stevenson 
admitted to his packer, Cooper, that he did not: reach 
the summit of the Grand Teton, Mr. Cooper has sworn 
falsely.. I know that Mr. Stevenson never intimated to 
any person‘that he did not reach the summit of the 
mountain. An honorable man would have expressed his 
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dcubts to the living, and would not have waited till years 
had elapsed after Mr. Stevenson’s death.” 

When Mr. Owen accepts as his own and indorses such 
testimony as this offered by Mr. Cooper, he seeks to 
impeach and discredit his own witness by trying to prove 
that witness to have been a liar. . 

In April, 18907, Mr. Henry Gannett wrote me: “Owen 
maintains that the summit is some 7ooft. higher than our 
measurements make it.” 

In making this» statement Owen overreached himself. 
He now states that his aneroid barometer recorded the 
elevation of the summit as 13,800ft. In 1872 my aneroid 


recorded 13,762ft., and it is so given in my Scribner 


article for 1873, on page 148, line 13. This is an ex- 
tremely close approximation for aneroid registrations. 
It indicates that Mr. Owen reached no higher elevation 
than Mr. Stevenson and I did. 

The endeavor to discredit the statements of Stevenson 
and myself, and especially the attempt to prove by 
arguments such as Mr. Owen has presented that Mr. 
Stevenson was a self-confessed liar, and this at a time 
when Stevenson is powerless to make a defense, is das- 
tardly, and=discreditable to those who have attempted it. 

While all the attempts to reach the summit of the 
Grand Teton made during the twenty-five years prior 
to 1898 have eventuated in failure, Mr. Owen’s party may 
now rightfully claim to be the second to reach the sum- 
mit; but the avouchment made by James Stevenson and 
myself that on July 29, 1872, we stood upon the summit 
of the highest pinnacle of that grand mountain, will, 
needing neither oath nor monument to prove or estab- 
lish it, stand as the absolute and incontrovertible truth. 

NATHANIEL P. LANGFORD. 


From the New York Herald, Oct. %. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

Having been until recently out of the world, it was 
only yesterday that I had the pleasure of reading W. O. 
Owen’s account of his ascent of the Grand Teton, «in 
Wyoming, as published in the Herald of September 18. 
He is to be congratulated upon his success. 

Although he quotes me in support of his position that 
he is the first to reach the summit of the mountain, I 
cann-t agree with him, having, as I believe, good rea- 
sons for my conclusion that Messrs. Langford and 
Stevenson in 1872 succeeded in reaching the actual sum- 
mit. 

The fact that Mr. Owen found no monument upon the 
summit is no evidence whatever that the mountain had 
not been climbed. Does he imagine for a moment that 
men who were in the habit of climbing big mountains 
nearly every day in the course of their work exhausted 
themselves by building cairns of rock upon every summit 
reached? Henry GANNETT. 


William GC. Sargeant. 





A Tribute. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., Oct. 24.—Many readers of Forest 
AND STREAM will regret to learn of the death of William 
G. Sargeant, of Meadville, Pa. Mr. Sargeant and a 
snfall’ party of friends were spending a few days at 
Waterford Lake, in Erie county, Pa., hunting and fish- 
ing. He retired on the evening of Oct. 21, after a day 
on the lake, feeling a little out of sorts. In the morning 
he was dead, heart failure being attributed as the cause. 
William Gaston Sargeant was born in Somerville, N. Y.. 
Nov. 25, 1837, and his home in Madison, where he 
leaves a widow and son, dates from 1844. He was a 
member of Company F, of the old Nin h Pennsylvania 
Reserves, and after the war he was for fifteen years pay- 
master on the A. & G. W. Railway, now the N. Y., P. 
& O. branch of the Erie, during which period he handled 
over $20,000,000. From 1890 to ’97 he was general pas- 
senger agent on the Pittsburg, Shenango & Lake Erie 
Railway. 

Mr. Sargeant was a sportsman of the old school, and 
has hunted or fished in every State and Territory in the 
Union. He loved nature as God made it. He loved the 
songs of the trees and brooks, the whirring of wings and 
the click of his reel—these were his sweetest music, 
as a beautiful sunset was the sublimest picture his eyes 
could behold. He knew the call of every bird in the 
forest, the habits of every fish in the streams, and at 
sixty-one he was as much a boy in the woods or on the 
streams as forty years ago—with the difference that his 
riper years had taught him to feel more eloquently and 
reverence more deeply the true grandeur of nature. He 
was a sportsman of that class which has made the title 
honored, and being such, he was a genial, free-hearted, 
entertaining companion, a steadfast friend, and under all 
circumstances a gentleman. He loved his friends and 
they loved him. His death is mourned by all who knew 
him. as op. ee 


Prector Knott’s Rabbit. 


Ex-Gov. Proctor Knott and a distinguished profes- 
sional gentleman, of Danville, were discussing the 
claims of Sampson and Schley to the credit of smash- 
ing Cervera at Santiago. The professional gentleman 
took the ground that all the honor of that memorable 
conflict -belonged to Admiral Sampson, and was in- 
clined to ignore entirely Commodore Schley’s part in 
he affair. The Governor listened until his companion 
ad finished, and then, with that characteristic twinkle 
in his eye, said: 

“My dear sir, it is exceedingly gratifying to me to 
hear you take the position you have in this matter: It 
is like a balm to my conscience and settles a point that 
has worried me many a day. 

“IT was walking through the woods with a boy: friend 
of mine when we saw a rabbit run into a sinkhole. We 
stood around the hole a while; then I told the boy to 
keep watch while I went to get some ‘fire to smoke the 
rabbit out. When I returned the boy had the rabbit. I 
promptly took it away from him. claiming that it ‘be- 
longed to me, because I had told him to catch him if he 
came out, Ais ; 

“That was over filty Fears ago, and you are the first 
man who has ever agreed with me that the rabbit was 
mine. I feel now that I was right in taking it, and my 
conscience is at rest.”—Danvilie (Ky.) Advocate. . 


. 
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latuyal History. 
The Crowing Snake of Samoa. 


At the outset of any account of serpents, either of 
well-known neighborhoods or of the remoter regions 
of the earth, the question of veracity must be met and 
disposed of. Speaking of snakes, it is just as well to 
give authorities and references as to character, for more 
often than not some listeners will say rude things. The 
writer does not vouch for the actual and physical ex- 
istence in Samoa of large serpents which crow like. 
roosters. But it is a fact that all the Samoans believe 
that there are such snakes, that they attain great size, and 
that they move about the tree tops with terrifying 
speed. Furthermore, it is just as much a fact that more 
than half the white people living in Samoa believe in 
the existence of these marvelous serpents quite as im- 
plicitly as the natives. 

The quéstion of snakes in a tropical country is one 
of much interest to a woman. It forces itself on the 
attention just as soon as one discovers how close the 
jungle or bush is to the ordinary places of residence. 
In Samoa this distance is but a step. Along the beach 
is a narrow strip of cocoanut grove, with bread fruit 
filling the spaces in between the loftier trees. But just 
behind the shore orchards the bush is as tangled and 
trackless as it would be if human habitations were miles 
away instead of yards. From cultivated ground you 
plunge instantly into the soggy shade of forest timber, 
lacing boughs blecking out the rays of the sun and 
steadily dripping the waters stored from frequent and 
copious rains. In every crotch of limb and branch grow 
orchids and clusters of the bird’s-nest fern. Every vista 
between the trunks is tangled with swaying lianas, 
which in the obscure lights might be taken for almost 
any fearsome thing. Under foot is a thick mat of coarse 
grasses and aromatic girger. and many tall succulent 
herbs, which shut out frcm sight the real surface -of the 
saturated, spongy soil. Such scenery may be all very 
well for an artist hunting after color effects and atmos- 
phere, but it has too much the look of good snake coun- 
try to make one at all comfortable when making a trip 
through such bush. It comés as a positive relief to 
learn that there are no venomous snakes in Samoa, al- 
ways excepting the snake which crows. 

All of the eastern archipelagces of the South Sea from 
Hawaii to New Zealand are devoid of snakes and frogs. 
Samoa seems to be right on the line where the snakes 
begin. The eastern islands of the archipelago, the 
three islands of Manu’a and Tutuila, have no snakes at 
all. In Upolu they are rare. In Savaii, the western- 





- most of the lot, they are abundant. Still their harmless- 


ness becomes a matter of easy belief after seeing one of 
the native dances in which the girls deck themselves 
out with bright red snakes on arms and neck, and a 
cluster of spare ones in each hand. 

The rarity of snakes in the Island of Upolu is well 
es‘ablished. Many of the white people have never seen 
a single specimen. One resident of Apia camped out for 
two months of every year on the mountain behind the 
town, and kept that up for six years before seeing his 
first snake, and his camp was in about as snaky looking 
a place as could be found. Just because Upolu has 
so few snakes of any kind, the story of its serpent 
marvel beccmes all the more conspicuous. According 
to all accounts, the crowing snake is restricted to Upolu, 
the Upolu people say so, and the Savaii people, while 
confessing to the abundance of snakes of all other 
kinds on their island, declare that this serpent is a 
terror only cf the Upolu forests. 

Naturally enough, one gets the story first from native 
sources. If you go through the bush with them along 
any of the few and poorly-marked trails which lead 
away from the beach, you soon notice that they fre- 
quently stop and listen. Except for the long roll note 
of the Samcan pigeon, and the distant cooing of t*e 
manutangi, the bird-that-cries, the woods are very silent. 
Yet every now and then your native guides and bearers 
listen. and whisper ard listen again. It is no good 
asking what they hear; they may tell you they think 
they hear pigeon, they may say it is the dash of some 
distant cataract, they may impose silence and then neg- 
lect to answer. In their way of thinking there are still 
the old gods back in the bush, and it is just as well to 
refrain from calling their attention to purely human 
affairs. Afterward, if you remember to repeat the ques- 
tion in the full light of day, when back again on the 
open beach, where the trade wind sweeps away all such 
things of evil, then perhaps you may learn what it was 
they thought they heard at intervals along the bush 
trail. Perhaps you still get some evasive answer. It 
all depends on what reputation you have made among 
the islanders for insisting on the real facts of every case. 
If you are known to insist on the truth, they will tell 
you just a few lies as a concession to custom, and 
then will tell you that the thing which scared them was 
the crowing serpent. Samoans are scandalous cowards, 
one and all, and as densely ignorant of woodcraft as 
though they had been living in populous cities all their 
lives, but they might well be afraid if they were in any 
danger of encountering such a snake as they describe 
under the name of the crowing serpent. 

In proof of the existence of this reptile, there may 
be offered the testimony of witnesses, eye-witnesses, ear- 
witnesses. 

Any quantity of Samoans, and white people as well, 
will give _ detailed accounts of how they heard the 
snake in the dense recesses of the bush. They tell how 
their ears caught the sound of stealthy movements in 
the tree tops overhead, and how the faint sound stopped 
when they halted to listen closer, or how it began as 
soon as they resumed the march; of how their invisible 
pursuer was betrayed through the miles of his fellow 
traveling by the rustling of leaves and twigs in the 
forest canopy. Inevitably the narrator closes his ac- 
count by a-description-of his escape; he either overtook 
some other wanderer in the bush and found security in 
numbers, er else he made particularly good time home- 
ward, or he reme red a charm which i 
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silent tactics. He could be heard thrashing the, trees 
and crowing like any rooster, only many times as “loud, 
and as he noisily sought some other part of the forest 
the crowing was frequently repeated, until at last it 
vanished in the distance. When asked more particularly 
as to his crowing, the Samoans say that it is exactly 
like the crowing of roosters. They are positive that it 
is not the sound of some runaway domestic fowl. For 
two reasons they are satisfied of this; for one thing the 
sound is far louder than any mere fowl could produce, 
and the repetitions of the note until it vanishes are at a 
rate of progress quite beyond the powers of the bird; 
the other reason is that it is a well-known fact that 
runaway fowl cannot live in the bush. This latter is a 
point very well taken, for between the field rats and the 
dampness fowl soon perish after they leave the settled 
ground. 

There is an equal host of eye-witnesses, men who have 
seen crowing snakes. They never vary from one an- 
other in their descriptions of what they have seen. Ex- 
cept for one spot of special conditions it is never seen 
on the ground, but always on the tops of the highest 
trees, either stretched out along a branch or gliding 
from tree to tree with remarkable rapidity. It is long 
and slender, rarely is one spoken of as under two arm 
spans, or 12ft., seldom is one described as exceeding 
twice that measurement. Its color is spoken of as uni- 
form, a steel blue or slate, and free from spots or other 
markings. When at rest it is difficult to distinguish 
it from the branch on which it may be ‘stretched out, 
when in motion it goes far too fast for any detail to 
be observed. The only exception to its arboreal habit 
is in many accounts reported from a particular spot in 
the mountains at the rear of Apia. This_is on the Ala 
Sopo, the trail from Apia to Siumu, on the other coast 
of the island. Shortly before this difficult trail enters 
the Tuasivi morass on the mountain top it touches 
the bank of one of the many small streams which unite 
to form the Vaisingano River. On the very bank of 
the stream there is a small open place about as 
large as an ordinary room. It is a well marked 


feature, for it is one of the very few resting 
spots in the whole journey. On the other side 
of the brook the bank is very nearly _ straight 


up and dgwn, a minia'ure cliff of about 6ft. in 
height. At”one spat in this cliff is a smoothly-worn 
trough, about a foot wide, and reaching back from the 
water at an easy angle. Here the Samoans say they 
sometimes surprise the great serpents drinking at the 
stream. As soon as they become aware of the presence 
of men they dart with great rapidity up the runway, and 
up the trunk of the tree at which it ends. As soon 
as they have reached a place of safety, the crowing of 
the rooster rings out through the forest, where no 
rooster ever goes. The runway is very smooth, as 
though packed hard by frequent use, and the trunk of the 
tree mentioned as affording the avenue of escape is cer- 
tainly stained with soil for some distance from the 
ground. 

White people are more chary about mentioning this 
remarkable reptile. Yet there are many reliable people 
who say that they have either heard it or have seen it. 

This is about as much as can be said. The ear-wit- 
nesses have heard the crowing, the eye-witnesses . have 
seen an arboreal serpent of large size. The-vroof will 
not be complete until some one shall be both eye-wit- 
ness and ear-witness, shall see the snake in the very act 
of a crowing which shall reach his ears. Until that 
combination is made there will always be those who 
are in doubt as to the crowing snakes of Upolu, but it 
is safe to say that proof or no proof the Samoans will 
always believe in the animal as a peril of the jungle. 

LLEWELLA wanece Aenean. 


About Trees. 


In a recent paper on the “Louisiana Lowlands” Col. 
Mather speaks of the: leaves having changéd to. the 
colors of autumn, although there had. been no frost. 
While there is no doubt that in the North the frost in- 
creases the brilliancy of the leaves, Col. Mather is per- 
fectly correct in attributing the autummal colors to the 
maturing of the leaves and the drying up of the sap, in- 
stead of the action of frost; but.still at least three people 
in four will dispute this, and they will do it because their 
father or some one else has told them so, and they have 
never taken pains to observe for themselves. There are 
many other popular errors regarding the circulation of 
sap, and the growth of trees, which are so firmly believed 
that no one ever takes pains to investigate, as they think 
that what has been believed so long must be true. 

Probably nearly nine out of every ten believe that 
sap ascends in the spring and returns in the fall. Al- 
though I have never been able to find anything to the 
contrary in any book I have ever seen, I know from 
long and careful observation that this is not so. The 
sap never descends. It fulfills its office in causing the 
growth of the leaves and adding another to the rings, 
which indicate the annual growth of the tree. 
as the leaves fall. the sap begins to reascend. This can be 
proved in various ways. Any farmer who has cut a 
pile of hardwood in November has noticed the sap 
flies gathering around the ends of the sticks on warm 
days. They are attracted by the sap, which can be seen 
issuing from the ends of the sticks, which sap had al- 
ready begun to-ascend before the sticks were cut. Any 
hunter who has set a line of log traps for sable has 
noticed the sap flowing from maple sticks in warm 
days in November. Partridges begin to bud in Novem- 
ber, and find something besides dry twigs or they would 
not bud. But a still more convincing proof is that in 
some warm falls I have known maple syrup to be made 
and sold in quantities of several gallons at a time. Pussy 
willows, where growing in wet places, often bloom in 
warm November and December. One can see that the 
buds on the horse chestnuts are swelling in January. 
The sap which is proved to be present in all these cases 
is not the sap which went up in the spring descending. 
but new sap, which is going up. No one ever speaks of 
the sap. in a corn stalk going down in the fall. It has 
fed the leaves and matured the corn, and its work ended 





zehere, so in the tree each year: the sap has finished its . 


work when the leaves have matured, and a new crop of 


So soon . 
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sap at once begins to take its place. Of course, this 
sap cannot ascend when the wood is frozen, but when- 
ever the wood is thawed it keeps ascending. 

Another popular error is that trees in growing carry 
their branches up with them as they grow; or to make it 
plainer, that a limb which is sft. from the ground. will 
in time be roft. The fact is that limbs grow as much lower 
on the lower side as they do higher on the upper side, 
and no more. A limb which is an inch in diameter, if 
it grows to be 3in., will be an inch further from the 
ground on the upper side and an inch nearer on the un- 
der side. The forks or crotches in trees often get to be 
considerable higher, from the two branches which form 
it growing together as they increase in size. The top 
of the tree grows up but limbs do not rise above where 
they are when they first start out. 

Few people realize what an immense pressure is re- 
quired to send the sap up through the solid wood. If 
any one will try to force water through only a foot of 
just such wood, they will begin to understand this. Be- 
sides the upward pressure, there is a great lateral pres- 
sure. I once tried plugging a bit hole with a piece of 
dry povlar which projected an inch beyond the tree. In 
a few minutes the sap was flowing as freely as if there 
were a gimlet hole through it. I then tried a piece 2in. 
long, and soon it began to run freely through that. 
Three inches was tried with like result, except that it 
took longer, and it was not till I tried a piece 4in. long 
that the sap ceased to force its way through to the end, 
and began to creep out at the sides about half an inch 
from the end. 

I once saw a great curiosity, which I wish some of 
your readers could explain. At the Outlet House, at 
Moosehead Lake, was a clearing made by Henry T. 
Wilson, the proprietor. In this clearing was a small 
juniper tree, which he had left, from which some one 
had removed a section of bark 4in. in length entirely 
around it. The wood-in this part was not only dry, but 
was sun-cracked, so that I inserted a knife blade one- 
fourth of an inch. Thestree was green and thrifty, and 
by actual recorded measurement measured 1%in. both 
sides of where the bark had been removed, and only 
tin. where there was no bark. Can any of your readers 
tell me how sufficient nourishment passed through this 
section, which was denuded and dry, to cause the part 
above the wound to increase in growth as fast as that 
below? 

Many are in error as to the rate of growth of trees. I 
heard a professor in what is now called the University 
of Maine, in a lecture before a forestry association, state 
that “under the most favorable circumstances” it re- 
quired 100 years for a white pine to grow to be a foot 
in diameter; 115 years for aspruce, and 125 for a juniner 
to attain the same size. A few years after I had occasion 
to cut a piece of timber which I could prove had been 
but sixty-five years in growing since the land was in 
pasture. I took accurate measurement of many of the 
trees. I found one 32in. in diameter a foot above the 
ground, another 30in., and scores 24 and upward. Also 
many spruce 24 to 25in. This land was extremely rocky 
and the soil very pocr. There was a great difference in 
the size of trees of the same age—thouse on the edge of 
the cleared land being in some instatuces twice the size 
of those further back, which were crowded. 

There are many things about the growth of trees which 
I should like to know, as, for instance, is the sap in 
the same tree all of same quality in every particular? If 
so, how does part make bark, part leaves, and in case 
of nut and fruit-bearing trees the fruit? In case 
of a nut-bearing tree, if the sap is all the same, how does 
part form the shell and part the meat of the nut? Also 
if the sap is all the same, how is it that some kinds of 
apples, like the Baldwin, only bear in any quantity on 
alternate years? If-it is the same sap and the quantity 
is sufficient, why is not the same effect produced every 
year, instead of regularly on each alternate year. while in 
other varieties it is done nearly every year? If anyone 
is able to answer any of these questions from actual 
knowledge (not theory), I should be greatly obliged to 
them if they would state the facts. If no one knows, then 
there is room for a good deal of study. 

M. Harpy. 


The Crow as a Nest Robber. 


Mitton, Vt., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While the Vermont legislators are passing laws on 
wolves and panthers (animals that probably do not ex- 
ist within the borders of the State), they are overlooking 
a bird that is all too common within our borders, and 
does far more damage indirectly than any other furred 
or feathered denizen of our forests. This bird is the com- 
mon crow. From personal observation I have found it 
to be one of the greatest enemies of bird life we have. 
I am willing to admit that to a certain extent the crow is 
an insectivorous bird, and destroys many injurious in- 
sects, but on the other hand the harm that this black 
brigand of the woods does in destroying by wholesale 
the eggs and young of our insectivorous birds is enor- 
mous, and is. I think. one of the reasons of the diminish- 
ing numbers of our songsters. 

One morning in the summer of 1897 a pair of crows 
raided a row of maples near my residence, and before 
they were discovered had disposed of the contents of 
nine birds’ nests, all containing eggs. The species were 
as follows: Four robins, two purple linnets, two chip- 
ping sparrows, and one least fly-catcher. Assuming that 
each nest contained four eggs and that all the eggs 
hatched it would seem that thirty-six birds had been 
destroyed, and all these are birds which live almost 
wholly on insects, and which. if they had been suffered 
to live, would have done much to rid us of insect pests. 
The incident I have related is by no means an uncom- 
mon one, as during the nesting season I frequently find 
nests of all species of birds with the crushed remains of 
the eggs within. remrants of a crow repast, and dozens 
of times have I surprised them in their depredations. 
which many times, I am glad to say, I forever ended 
with a charge of shot. Nor do thev confine themselves 
to eggs, for to their palates the young nestlings are choice 
titbits, and are either at once gobbled or carried home 
for the refreshment of the young crows. The damage 
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during a season must be enormous, and as the insec- 
tivorous birds that are the best friends the agriculturist 
has are the chief sufferers, he that would check the in- 
sect pests that threaten his crops should, as the first 
move, get out his gun and kill all the crows he finds, and 
in the increasing numbers of birds that benefit the farm 
and garden he will reap a rich reward. - 

If State Legislatures would find out for themselves 
how much the crow is responsible for, instead of vot- 
ing bounties for animals that do not éxist, they would 
provide a small bounty for crows, and the result would 
materiallv lessen at no distant day the appropriations that 
are made from time to time for fighting such noxious in- 
sects as the forest worm, the tent caterpillar and many 
others equally harmful. 

The game birds also suffer from the crow’s. depreda- 
tions, for in the. broken eggs strewn about the nests 
of the ruffed grouse I have in several ins‘ances recog- 
nized the crow’s werk, and on one occasion I caught 
the thief making off with one of the eggs impaled on- 
his bill. No doubt many of Forest anpD STREAM 
readers will disagree with me on this subject. but from 
careful observation for the past fifteen years I have 
found the crow to be one of the most persis:ent enemies 


- of bird life, and fit only to be classed with the pot and 


plume hunters as pests that can only be coped with 
through immediate and effective legislation, and the 
State that will add the name of the crow to its bounty 
list will have taken a great step in bird protection. 
KENEWAR. 


Pennsylvania Elk Since, 


Morcantown, W. Va.,-Oct. 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream: From my earliest recollections I have heard 
old-timers speak of the elk horns that used to be found 
in Pennsylvania in early days; and in describing the size 
they invariably said: “By standing them on their points 
a large man could walk under them straight.” 

I have killed many elk in the Ro¢ky Mountains, and I 
think I have seen some of the largest antlers that grow 
on elk in that locality, but I have never seen any that 
would come near comparing in size with the above de- 
scribed. Were the elk of Pennsylvania ard the East 
the same as those in Wyoming and the West? Is it 
probable that the sizes as given by the venerable for- 
fathers are overdrawn? EMERSON CARNEY. 

[The Pennsylvania elk was of the same species now 
found in the West. The horns are enlarged as seen 
through the halo of eae 








Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. ‘The Lrief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autherity, it has a long record of unassailed and ‘unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Buck Fever. 


Wuo is there that loves to roam the woods with a 
gun, and like all good men and true has inherited from 
savage ancestors in the distant past a fair share of 
the hunting instinct, who has not at some time or 
other suffered from that most annoying complaint known 

s “buck fever?” 

For a well-developed case of the disease it is only 
necessary for the patient to have a loaded gun in his 
hand, and be within easy range of some wild animal 
that he is very anxious to slay. The first attacks are 
generally the most violent, and by degrees the sufferer, 
if he still persists in hunting, becomes as it were in- 
oculated and to a greater or less extent fever proof. 

The symptoms of the disease are somewhat as follows: 
Having found a deer feeding and undisturbed, some 
little distance away, the patient crawls carefully through 
the bush, becoming more and more excited the nearer 
he gets to his game, and at last finds that he is in a 
position for a good shot, and can get no nearer. As 
soon as he realizes this, his heart begins to rattle against 
his ribs, making a noise that he feels certain can be 
heard for a quarter of a mile at least; he also finds 
that, although he has been moving with the utmost cau- 
tion, he is very much out of breath, his mouth and 
throat are as dry as the inside of a limekiln, and a sort 
of mist forms in front of his eyes, so that the deer before 
him appears indistinct and shapeless. On putting the 
stock of his rifle to his shoulder, the muzzle describes a 
series of uncertain circles in the air, and the foresight will 
not dwell for an instant on the spot where the bullet 
ought to go; perhaps he takes his rifle down for a sec- 
ond or two, gives a futile little gasp for breath, and tries 
again, with the same result; at last, in despair, he pulls 
the trigger with a jerk, and gives a sigh of unutterable 
relief as the deer bounds off untouched. After a mo- 
ment’s rest, devoted to steadying his shattered nerves, he 
begins to think that he may not have missed, and goes to 
examine the tracks and look for blood; he now finds 
that he has a very uncertain idea as to where the deer 
was standing when he shot at it, and so, if he is wise, he 
gives it up and goes back to camp, thinking the matter 
ovef and resolving to do better next time. If he is not 
wise, which is sometimes the case, he arrives in camp 
with a long story of a wounded buck, and tries to per- 
suade some more experierced hunter to go back with 
him and help him to trail it up. 

Sometimes, but very seldom, even when suffering from 
the fever, one makes a lucky shot, and_I killed my first 
deer in a rather remarkable way. We had just come 
out, and had been at the ranch for about three weeks, and 
being unaccustomed to such luxuries. had become most 
heartily tired cf a diet of bacon.and. beans for breakfast 
and dinner, with the same delectable dish warmed up in 
the frying pan for supper; and so one evening I took my 
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Winchester and strolled out in the hope of finding. 
something that would change the bill of fare.a little. I 
had been out some time and had -found nothing to 


shoot at, and was prowling home with my back to the © 


setting sun, when I suddenly discovered an old doe 
standing in some low bush about soyds. ahead of me. 
She was standing broadside to me, and looking straight 
at me, trying to make out what I was, for deer can’t see 
well against the light, and she had probably never seen 
a reai live tenderfoot before. . 

Now I had never before been face to face with a real 
live deer when I had happened to have a gun in my 
hand, and so a violent attack of buck fever came upon 
me instantly; however, I realized that there was no time 
to wait til] the attack abated, so when I thought that the 
foresight of the rifle covered her shoulder I pulled the 
trigger. The smoke hung for a moment before my face, 
and when it cleared off there was not a sign of a deer 
to be seen. I went forward, and to my great surprise 
and delight found her lying stretched out behind a low 
clump of shin oak. My delight was somewhat checked 
by a violent kick I received as I rushed forward and 
grabbed her by one of her hindlegs. This was her 
last move, however, and for some moments I stood joy- 
ously contemplating the first deer that had ever fallen 
to my rifle. It was only an old doe, and I am sorry to 
say out of season and by .no means fat, but all the 
same it was undoubtedly a deer, and I had killed it all 
by myself. : 

The next move was to look for the bullet hole, so as 
to be able to congratulate myself on my good shooting. 
I looked at her shoulder, where I fondly expected to find 
it, but there was no bullet hole there. I looked further 
back, there was not a scratch on her; I rolled her over, 
not a hair was out of place. At last, just as I was begin- 
ning to think that she had died of freight, I discovered 
that the bullet had broken her neck, high up, just where 
it joined the head. Not a very good shot, considering 
the distance was so short. It was with a sort of 
chastened humble joy that I went back to the ranch for 
help to get her home. We tied her legs together and 
ran a pole through them and brought her in in triumph, 
and for the next few days we feasted on venison, and we 
fried no bacon and boiled no beans at our little log 
cabin till that venison was no longer fit for human 
food. 

Older hunters than I was in those days sometimes, 
under exceptional circumstances, suffer from buck fever. 
Our friend and neighbor, “Long Joe,’ came by the 
ranch one day last summer, riding his old sorrel mare 
and followed by a mule colt and a couple of hound 
pups. and while resting his long legs and smoking the 
pipe of peace on the gallery after dinner, he told us the 
following tale of woe: 

He had about an acre planted in sweet potatoes in the 
far end of his field. Now deer are exceedingly fond of 
sweet potato vines, and if they once find a patch of 
them that is not too close to a house they will come into 
the field for them night after night, till they have de- 
stroyed the whole crop. 

Well, a small herd of deer discovered Joe’s potatoes, 
as he found by their tracks in the field, and as, of course, 
they only came in after dark and left again before day- 
light, he determined to hide under the fence some night 
and wait for them to come in. And so one evening, just 
as it was getting dark, having armed himself with an 
old double-barreled shotgun and half-filled each barrel 
with buckshot, he took up a position in a corner of the 
old snake fence, near where the deer were in the habit 
of jumping in. He next proceeded to arrange his long 
limbs in as comfortable a position as circumstances per- 
mitted, propped up the old gun in easy reach of his 
right hand, stuck about a cubic inch of tobacco into 
his mouth, and made up his“mind that he would spend 
the night where he was, or get venison and revenge for 
his sweet potatoes. 

A young moon gave just enough light to enable him to 
see indistinctly anything that was in the immediate 
neighborhood; behind him a long, rocky and bush-cov- 
ered point came right down to the field fence, and before 
him his field lay spread out across the narrow valley to 
ancther steep and pushy hillside, surmounted by a gray 
limestone bluff andgiringed by the dark cedar brake that 
stretched away over the hills for miles to the westward. 
It was a nice warm night, with hardly any wind, but 
every now and then a little gust would sigh through the 
Spanish oak bush, and unfortunately it did not always 
come out of the same quarter. 

Slowly the minutes passed for Joe crouched in the 
fence cover, his cramped limbs had to be carefully re- 
arranged at intervals, and a few energetic mosquitoes 
had found him out and were paying him a good deal of 
attention. The moon sank toward the black fringe of 
cedar on the opposite hill, and he was on the point of 
giving up and going home, when something moved a 
loose rock on the hill behind him. In an instant he 
was on the alert, and carefully reached out his hand for 
the old gun and listened again. This time he could 
plainly hear two or three animals moving about in 
the brush behind him, and every instant he expected to 
see the deer jump the fence into the field close to him. 
Presently they were just behind the brush, not more than 
ten steps from him, and he could hear them sniffing 
inquisitively, but, of course, he could not see through 
the thicket, and had still to wait patiently. About this 
time he began to feel a little uncomfortable, and he 
could hardly keep his teeth from chattering; the deer 
too were evidently not quite satisfied with their sur- 
roundings, for they began stamping with their fore- 
feet on the groun-.. This was altogether too much for 
Joe’s nerves, and he spent the next few minutes, which 
seemed like so many hours, in a state of most abject 
misery. At last he began to shake so violently that he 
hit the fence with the barrel of his gun, and the deer, 
snorting ridicule and defiance-at him, loped off up the 
point into darkness and security. He assured us that 
he felt so relieved when they had gone that he almost 
cried; he also told us that he had shivered so violently 
that on going to inspect the scene of ‘his sufferings the 
next.morning he found-that he had shaken the top 
logs off the fence for five s on each side of the 
corner where he had been hiding; but he exaggerates a 
little sometimes, and this last part of his story may not 
be quite true, ser pom cr sn Purstcx. 


A. Hudson Bay Flintlock. 


“Sounp the trumpet, beat the drums!” I’ve got it! 
It came to me, And, true to the adage, it was the un- 
expected. 

While on a business trip down the Colville Valley I 
called at a house located on one of the old-time ranches 
of the counti: --be:- 2 fanily of people of mixed white 
and Indian Liacd had lived for more than twenty-five 
years, and who had left the place some years before the 
coming of its present tenant: and out in the chip yard, 
where the slops from the kitchen were thrown, I stum- 
bled upon one of the old Hudson Bay flintlock shot- 
guns. 

So bleached by exposure was the stock of the old 
fusee that it was necessary to remove the brass breech 
plate, held in place by five screws (so honest and thor- 
ough was the old-time handwork), to prove that it was 
really walnut. It was at first mistaken for curly maple. 

I called the rancher’s attention to it, when he told 
me that among the old traps left by the former o¢cu- 
pants of the place had been about a dozen antiquated 
guns of the percussion type. “Look here,” he said, “I’ll 
show you something I plowed up in the field a while 
ago.” And he brought out a spur that might have been 
worn by the Conquistador himself. It was a massive 
iron affair, with a wheel a trifle over 3%4in. in diameter, 
and heavy enough to have been made of the saw of an 
old-time sawmill. 

He was easily induced to sell them; and after a hard 
day’s work in overhauling and cleaning up the old gun, 
during which it took all the tools in the shop of the 
village blacksmith, including the big power drill with 
which to start the screw which went through the breech 
pin into the guard plate, the lock was found to be of 
splendid mechanism, able to defy successfully the tooth 
of time and a quarter-inch coating of solid rust. 

After all these years of neglect it was surprising to 
see it come out in such really fine order, and in perfect 
fettle for shooting to-day. I should judge the bore to 
be about .20 gauge. 

The first shot sent twenty pellets of its little charge of 
No. 6’s through a page of Forest AND STREAM at 
32yds. 

A. trouble which now confronts me is the lack of gun 
ints. 

I found a piece of volcanic rock, which does poor 
service in lieu of the regular flint, but I want the genuine 
article. Where on the planet, save in the Smithsonian 
Institution or the British Museum, can the old-time gun 
flint now be found, is the problem which perplexes. And 
where can I turn for help save to the members 6f our 
own family? 

Can’t Schultze scratch up a handful from the old 
stamping ground of the Blackfeet? How many has 
Ransacker hidden away in the chinks of his cabin in the 
Sierras? And surely Kingfisher has used that old flint 
sinker for his fish line long enough, and should now 
“pony up” like a little man. 

There may be another Grand American Handicap some 
day, and I hereby -give Mr. Fulford fair warning, that 
the old uncle is on his trail. Orin BELKNAP. 

Vatiey, Washington. 


Maryland Ducks. 

Bartrmore, Md., Oct. 29.—Several captains of gun- 
ning craft, who charter to sportsmen for duck shooting 
on the Susquehanna flats, have visited Baltimore the 
past week. They say there are now numbers of ducks 
feeding in these waters; also good reports come from 
Back, Middle, Gunpowder and Bush rivers. Another 
week will open the season, and the prospects are of the 
very best. Havre de Grace residents say there are many 
bald pate ducks there. These ducks do not make good 
box shooting, but flocks of red-headed ducks, which 
make the best of shooting, are on hand, as well as some 
black-heads, which have prevailed in late years. Captain 
Holly, one of the best-known of the experts, was in 
Baltimore the past week.. He said he had observed more 
coots lately than he had seen for several previous years 
at this time, and on this assertion the gunfers are pre- 
dicting great sport. A few years ago few sportsmen 
paid attention to coots, and they flew within range with- 
out being shot at. They are delicious little ducks, but 
the shooters wanted bigger ones. In the last few years 
they have been very searce. The gunners and epicures 
then showed their appreciation of them, and wondered 
why they had not done so when they were plentiful. The 
coot is as choice in his feeding as a red-head or even a 
canvasback. His late scarcity has been so marked that 
the gunners now claim that his reappearance in numbers 
means that plenty of good food is in the river. Hence. 
they predict that there will be more ducks in general 
this year than for several seasons, and they do not use 
the regular annual reason of “more grass since the 
Johnstown flood.” 

There was to have been a sale of game, confiscated 
under the new law of 1808 from a prominent commis- 
sion merchant, at the office of the Baltimore: City Cold 
Storage Company, one day last week, but it failed to 
materialize. The game confiscated consisted of sixty- 
three red-head ducks, which had been placed in storage 
by the said commission man, labeled “poultry,” and 
which were found after a search by a deputy game 
warden. The ducks were in such condition, however, 
that no one made a bid. 

Representatives of the cold storage company and the 
commission merchant were before the magistrate, 
charged with having the game in their possession. It 
was shown that the ducks were shipped from South 
Dakota, and were not killed in Maryland, hence, it was 
contended, it was not a.violation of the law of Maryland 
to have the ducks in possession, as the law was plainly 
intended to protect Maryland game. and not the game 
of South Dakota. The magistrate held, however, that 
the law was Violated in this case, and after valuing them 
at $20 ordered the confiscation of the ducks and their 
sale under the law, the proceeds to go into the school 
fund, after deducting payment for cold storage. 

The chief game warden was present, but.did not seem 

-to think -the ssion man possession of the game 


came urider the State law. If the law can be so con- 
strued, it is claimed, then Maryland is practically mak- 
ing laws for other States, and seriously interfering with 
interstate commerce, as game killed in season in an- 
other State could not be sold or owned out of season in 
Maryland. Both parties’ representatives talked of ap- 
pealing from the decision of the magistrate to make a 
test case, but after consultation it was agreed that 
the amount at stake would not justify such action. The 
law of 1808, regulating the killing of game in Mary- 
land, is much more general than that of 1896, which it is 
intended to strengthen. It provides a fine of from one 
to ten dollars for each of several species of game out of 
season found in possession of any person. The season 
openings vary from Nov. 1 to Dec. 24. As applied to 
ducks, the season opens on Nov. 1. Heretofore certain 
species of ducks called in a general sense the “summer 
duck” have been openly exhibited and sold during the 
early fall or late summer, but the new law brings these 
ducks under the ban. A peculiarity of the new law is the 
provision that, although it is a violation of the law 
to have game in one’s possesion out of season, game 
confiscated by the warden or his deputies may be sold 
at public auction, the proceeds to go to the school fund. 
Possession of game bought under such circumstances 
ss not render the owner liable for violating the game 
aw. 

By this curious provision of the new law the pur- 
chaser of the confiscated ducks will incur no risk of 
arrest or having the ducks seized, and may place the 
ducks -right back in the cold storage warehouse and 
use them as he pleases. This seems the only safe way to 
secure ducks out of season, i. e., buy at auction such as 
have been confiscated. The agents of the Maryland 
Game and Fish Protective Association have been work- 
ing more effectively this fall than ever before, and while 
the officers do not pretend that the Association has any- 
thing like succeeded in stopping the unlawful slaughter 
and sale of game, they say they are doing more in that 
direction than ever before, and are making the traffic 
in game much less safe than formerly. Within the last 
week or so most of the leading hotels and restaurants 
have been visited in search of prohibited game, and 
some proprietors were caught in violations of the law 
and have suffered accordingly. It cost one of the city’s 
most prominent hotels more than $10, beqause two ducks 
were found there and seized, and a well-known restaurant 
lost $20 in fines and costs, besides the four big wild tur- 
keys that caused the trouble. 


Joun T. Hicerns. 


Boston Hunters in Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Again the big game has been com- 
ing in at‘Bangor at a great rate. Late newspaper dis- 
patches say that all previous records of big game re- 
ceipts were broken on Monday, when 127 deer, 9 moose 
and 2 bears were noted at the railway stations. The larg- 
est previous record was noted on Friday, Oct. 22, 1897, 
when 109 deer, 8 moose and 5 caribou were listed at 
Bangor. The total shipments over the Bangor & Aroos 
took Railroad so far this season have been 8o1 deer, 30 
moose, 14 caribou and 4 bears. 

Mr. Howard W. Wheeler, of Boston, has shot a big 
bull moose in the Dead River region, in Maine. In 
the party were also C. H. Fosgate, of Cambridge; M. H. 
Gray and H. Hewitt, of Boston. On the team that 
brought the hunters to the station at Dead River they 
had, bésides the moose, four buck deer, one doe and a 
big string of partridges. Mr. Wheeler is reported to 
have said that after the second shot the moose charged 
at him, but was stopped by other shots left in the maga- 
zine of his rifle. The party report partridges thick in the 
Dead River region, but they are the only hunters that 
bring that report from Maine. It is claimed by the 
Boston marketmen, however, that they are getting an 
unusual number of partridges from New Hampshire. Mr. 
L. P. Young, of Faneuil Hall Market, brings out six deer 
from his Maine hunting trip; two for himself, two for 
his wife and two for his wife’s sister. The claim is 
made that the ladies shot the deer assi®ned to them. H. 
B. Hatch, of this city, has secured his two deer in the 
vicinity of Stacy Dam, Me. F. B. Parker. of Lynn, and 
W. H. Parker, of Boston, are out of the woods after 
hunting thirteen days in the section of Passagomoc 
Lake, Me., they bring out two deer apiece. G. W. Shat- 
tuck, of Boston, and J. H. Shattuck, of New York, have 
been hunting at Big Machias Lake, Me. They stopped 
at Reed's camps, getting all the deer they cared for. 
which was what they wanted to eat in camp, and one each 
to take home. They saw moose, but did not get a shot 
at them. W. D. Wright, of this city, has been hunting 
in the neighborhood of Sebois Lake. He brings out two 
buck deer. E. A. Newbegin and A. F. Stevens, of 
Haverhill, have been hunting in the same vicinity, each 
taking a fine deer. 

Oct. 31.—The quail season is open in Massachusetts. 
and the local gunners are trying for them, with the gen- 
eral verdict that the birds are rather scarce. A few have 
been seen in the markets, but though the open season 
begun Oct. 15, the marketmen complain that they are 
not getting the usual quantity of quail—are getting about 
as many woodcock as quail of late. In Byfield the 
gunners have taken a small number, and in Reading 
there are reports of a few being secured. J. H. Jones, 
with Ed. Killam, a crack shot, went up to Topsfield 
the other day. They struck good weather, and had one 
of the best dogs in the country. Jones hired a gun, his 
own not being at hand, and entered the field with some 
doubts as ‘to what he could do. On the first flush of 
quail, however, he satisfied himself that the gun fitted 
him almost exactly, and he brought down his bird at 
nearly every shot.. They soon found the quail to be 
wild, and generally the coveys would take wing without 
giving them anything but snap shots, and scattering, so 
that the birds had to be hunted down singly afterward. 

-Under these difficulties they got fourteen quail in their 
day’s shoot, and naturally feel very proud of their 
success. . 

The weather has been hard for the shore bird gunners 

of late, and though coot and other ducks have been fly- 
i it has been so rough a good deal of 
ing has been very difficult. ‘The 
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Plum Island boys were considerably disappointed on 
their trip there last week. Mr. L. W. de Pass says that 
there were plenty of coot flying, and even on the water, 
but not within gunshot, while the water was too rough 
each day to go out in a boat. They will try again very 
soon. The Gloucester, Rockport and Annisquam gun- 
ners ‘have not obtained great numbers of coot thus far, 
but November is the month for duck shooting at those 
locations. Reports from Chatham and all the south 
shore say that it has been an off week for duck shoot- 
ing, owing to rain and high winds. Still some good 
bags have been made. Nickerson and party, of 
Chatham, got twenty-eight birds in one morning last 
week. Boston sportsmen at the Rogers’ Camp, at 
Orange, are reported to have lately taken over forty 
black ducks. The lower section of Cape Cod is covered 
with gunners. The railroad people say that the baggage 
car of nearly every train is crowded with hunters and 
sporting dogs. Some quail and partridge are obtained, 
but the birds are scarcely more than one for each 
sportsman. - 

To the list of successful Maine big game hunters 
may be added R. H. Nickerson, Boston, two deer; 
C. EE. Harrison, Pawtucket,. R. I., one moose, 
from Northeast ~Carry; R. L. Lufkin, Gloucester, 
Mass., two deer, from Patten; C. W. Whitman, of 
froy, N. Y., and C. A. Hubbard, Newton, Mass., 
one deer each, from near Katahdin Iron Works; Geo. 
H. Houltham, Lynn, Mass., one moose, from the Katah- 
din Mountains; E. C. A. Becker, of Worcester, Mass.. 
one moose, from the West Branch; Fred Hubbard, East 
Berlin, Conn., John Towne, of Amherst, Mass., and J. 
N. Ackerman, of Worcester, Mass., two deer each, one 
a beautifully mottled and spotted buck; Mrs. S. Boothby, 
Portland, Me., one deer, actually shot by herself; E. L. 
Millett, of Beverly, Mass., one moose and two deer, from 
the Aroostook River; Mr. Garrison Reed, wife and 
son, Boston, two deer, from Katahdin Iron Works re- 
gion; R. Brooks, Newport, R. I., two deer, from Pratt 
Lake; J. W. Penniman, H. A. Penniman and E. A. 
Snow, two deer each, from the region of Bowlin Falls, 
East Branch. SPECIAL. 


‘ taut ‘ ‘ 9? 
“Hitting vs. Missing. 

“Hittinc vs. Missine’” is the title of a new work 
written by Mr. S. T. Hammond (Shadow), author of 
“Training vs. Breaking,” ‘Nursing vs. Dosing,” etc., this 
one being the third of the “Versus” series from his pen, 
all of which are published by the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. 

Mr. Hammond is a master of the shotgun in theoretical 
and practical field work, but writes entirely from the 
standpoint of the man behind the gun. He gives minute 
directions in the necessary elementary schooling for the 
novice, and there is also much sage advice of value, both 
to expert and beginner. 

The work contains 170 pages, which are subdivided 
into ten chapters, which treat respectively of “Choosing 
the gun,” “The All-Round Gun,” “Ammunition,” “Load- 
ing Shells,’ “Practice at a Mark,” “Practice at a Moving 
Mark,” “Shooting Companions,” “Among the Birds,” 
“Skipping Stones and Flying Birds” and “In the Field.” 

Besides the practical information which abounds 
throughout the work, there are delightful reminiscent 
veins. The peculiar idiosyncrasies of shooters are well 
illustrated in an anecdote of a Western experience which 
he relates in Chapter X. 

“My friend, Mr. J. M. Cannon, one of the lumber 

kings of the West, and myself were-shooting chickens 
near Davenport, Ia., when we saw this man some dis- 
tance away also hunting chickens, but without a dog. 
Mr. Cannon was acquainted with him, and proposed that 
we go over and invite him to join us, adding that he 
thought he could show me something ‘in the way of 
shooting that would please me. Thankfully accepting 
our invitation, he informed us that there was a scattered 
covey near us that he had been unable to find, and the 
dogs were at once sent on, and in a short time both of 
them were on point. As we went to them, our friend 
was given the post of honor, while we took position on 
each flank. Now I was a quick shot, even in the open, 
and had seen others do good work in this line, but this 
‘man fairly took my breath away. As Mr. Cannon well 
expressed it. he was more than sudden, for his birds were 
not fairly out of the grass before they were doubled up, 
and so well did he shoot that it was seldom he scored a 
miss. 
“After we had worked out the open prairie for a couple 
of hours, and had lots of shooting, Mr. Cannon proposed 
that we beat out an extensive cornfield, into which we 
had driven a large number of birds, and we at once 
started toward it. I could see that our friend did not 
quite like this arrangement, but he said nothing, and we 
entered the corn abreast and about a gunshot apart, with 
our friend in the center. Mr. Cannon and I were soon 
dropping them right and left; but our ‘sudden’ friend 
was out of his element, and after several shots with only 
two or three birds to show for them he gave it up, say- 
ing that he never could shoot in corn. I was-greatly 
surprised, as, until I witnessed his failure, I had sup- 
posed that this was just the place to bring out to per- 
fection the wonderful skill he had displayed in the open, 
and this reversal of the usual order of things bothered 
me not a little, especially when I learned upon inquiry 
that his failure was not owing to lack of practice, as he 
told me that he had persistently tried to get there, but 
somehow he could not do it. 

“TI ruminated over this for several days, but could not 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, until pne day, when 
shooting in corn, a bird rose in front of me, and as I 
pitched the gun into position the bird swerved to the 
right and disappeared from sight behind the dense 
growth, Although it did not go 3ft. before I again 
caught sight of it, and I at once pulled trigger, I missed 
~t clean. I did not regret the miss, as, at the very instant 
I had pulled to what I instinctively knew would be a 
miss, it flashed into my mind that here was the solution 
of the problem that had so bothered me in relation to 
_the shooting of our ‘sudden’ friend. His nerves were 
keyed up to just the right tension to do their proper 
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sitive strings; but’ when, from any cause, there was even 
an infinitesimal break in the connection, those nerves 
collapsed and could not recover their proper form quick- 
ly enough to accomplish their mission on time. On the 
open prairie, when his nerves responded to the call of 
the slightest rustle in the grass, the gun was mechanical- 
ly pitched to his shoulder; his eye, unobstructed, found 
the bird; the connection was complete and everything 
worked in harmony. But in the corn the surroundings 
were entirely different; some little time elapsed after 
these nerves were ready before the eye could make the 
circuit complete by sighting the bird, and owing to the 
delay the collapse came, and when the time for action 
arrived the sensitive tissues had not fully recovered, and 
hence their work was bunglingly performed.” 

The book abounds with anecdotes equally interesting 
and equally forceful in bringing home a point of prac- 
tical value. What is commonly taught in dry technical 
detail is in this volume taught in simple and entertaining 
descriptive happenings which cover a vast field of 
sportsmanship. 

As Longus wrote of his pastoral of Paphnis and 
Chloe, that “it would refresh the memory of him who 
had once loved, and instruct him who was as yet ignor- 
ant of love,” so Mr. Hammond well might say that his 
new book will both prompt the memory of the ex- 
perienced sportsman and teach the beginner the veteran’s 


art. 
Alabama to Have a Law. 


GREENBRIER, Ala.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Alabama Legislature convenes Nov. 15, and we of the 
Alabama Field Trial Club are preparing to make a 
desperate effort to have first-class game laws enacted. 
Up to this time our game protection has been farcical, 
owing principally to the fact of there being no general 
law under which offenders could be brought to account. 
Some of our counties, it is true, have had statutes en- 
acted that would have resulted in much good if properly 
enforced; but even in these instances, so far as my 
information extends, but little has been accomplished, 
owing to the laxity with which offenders have been 
brought to justice. 

The success attending the meets of the Alabama Field 
Trial Club has created great interest and much en- 
thusiasm in game protection throughout the State. 
The club membership is large and embraces numbers 
of influential men, a combined effort from whom will 
undoubtedly result in a law that will meet the exigencies 
that at present confront us. Among other things that 
we hope to embrace in the statute is that glorious plat- 
form plank of Forest AND STREAM: “The sale of game 
shall be forbidden at all seasons.” 

Proper legislation, backed up by the determination of 
our club, assisted by the moral support which sports- 
men in the State will give us, we hope and believe will 


. wheel Alabama into the front rank with States that ap- 


preciate and protect their game and fishes. 

Anent the Alabama Field Trial Club, it may be of in- 
terest to sportsmen in other States to know that since 
its formation, three years ago, it has done more to 
promote interest in game protection and distribution, and 
for improvement in breeding and developing high class 
shooting dogs, than all other combined inducements 
prior to that time. Among other things it has conclu- 
sively proven that State trials are superior in these re- 
spects to open or national events, and afford an oppor- 
tunity for the development of good dogs in far greater 
numbers than open trials may possibly do. 

The Alabama Club has been especially fortunate. in 
securing splendid grounds upon which to hold. its 
trials; and-in obtaining the services of progressive, ener- 
getic sportsmen as officers. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed upon Messrs. T. T. Ashford, President, and 
T. M. Spencer, Secretary, for the masterly manner with 
which they have guided the club to successful issue. The 
trials for 1899 promise large increase in entries, atten- 
dance and interest over the splendid meet of the pres- 
ent year. Ws. M. Hunt tey. 


In Nebraska ‘Baitoiis Lands. 


[In what more enjoyable situation could a sportsman 
be placed than to be dumped out of a train, bag and 
baggage, in some of the finest shooting ground of the 
mid-West? We had hardly stepped off the train since 
leaving New York, except in changing at Chicago and 
again at Omaha. Our friend C., an old New Yorker, 
was at the station to meet us with a dilapidated carry- 
all, but any old thing proved welcome enough after the 
severe jolting of the train from Omaha. As we started 
off toward C.’s home a cool breeze from the west waited 
to our nostrils an indescribably sweet odor of prairie 
grass—offt toward the timber lining the banks of the 
Elkhorn the liquid notes of Bob White reminded us 
of the prime sport to be had for the seeking 

As the sun dropped below the horizon the wind 


- shifted around, blowing from the north in such icy 


gusts that we were very glad to turn up our coat collarsand 
snug up close together on the seats. C., who had been 
discoursing upon crops, cattle, etc., suddenly switched 
off upon the duck outlook as augured by the north 
wind, to the effect that we\should be in readiness for a 
flight of mallards and teal, which prediction from: such 
an old hunter aroused our keenest anticipations. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning we were aroused by C., and 
after partaking of a fragrant cup of coffee and sundry 
good things from the cupboard, we hitched up the team 
and were soon bowling along over a six-mile route of 
level prairie. Just as the first streak of dawn showed 
itself in the East, C. pulled the horses up, jumped out 
and ted them into what turned -out to be a perfectly 
wind proof bower of wild plum trees. Decoys were 
raked out of a brush patch, and in a short time we 
were stationed in our blinds waiting for all comers. 
Two of us covered the decoys, while C. and H:, both 
fine shots, stationed themselves further up stream, in- 
tending to cut off stray pairs and stragglers. a3 

We hadn’t long to wait. A flock of mallards follow- 
ing on down the bend of the river a in toward our 

drake,’ and ‘cut him 
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down clean with the No. 4s of my left, and in echo with 
the No. 2s of my right dropped another plump one. I 
glanced at B., who seemed to be making some un- 
complimentary remarks about himself, and looking into 
the empty breech of his gun. Just then our friends of 
the other blind spoke three times in quick succession, and 
B. just finished loading up in time to drop a solitary 
teal screaming along with the wind at a 120-mile pace. 
The birds kept coming down first in bunches, then in 
straggling out pairs, till about 9 o’clock, when the flight 
ceased. We rowed out in a little skiff and picked up our 
birds, most of which had collected in.a dead-water swirl 
below the point, together with those of our companions. 
Between us we had shot away forty-eight shells; we col- 
lected thirty-one mallards, pintails and teal, losing prob- 
ably eight or ten down stream. 

We took our birds and decoys back to the wagon, and 
after exchanging our duck loads for lighter loads of 
8s spread out and waded through a partially submerged 
piece of prairie bottom along the river bank. The grass 
was literally alive with golden and ring-neck plover. We 
bagged about twenty in short order; and considering 
that we had taken our share of game for the day, started 
back to the wagon. C., to spoil his record of seven 
straight, tried a pot-shot at five golden plover strung 
out in almost a straight line from him. He squatted 
down; there was a bang and splash. A duck charge shot 
by mistake was his undoing. Five very much surprised 
and alarmed plover flew away to more congenial feeding 
grounds. 

In three days our stock of game entirely disappeared, 
so we sallied off after quail and chickens. Some time 
later I may send in an account of our success with the 
Cartes G. BLANDFORD. 


Why Plantations are Posted. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Within the next few weeks many of us who are fond 
of quail shooting will be off for the Southern States. 
Those who have been shooting the past two or three 
years must have noticed that the annoying sign “Posted” 
is rapidly diminishing the available shooting territory. 
As this is due largely to the abominable discourtesy or 
thoughtlessness of Northern gunners, I think it would be 
wise for you to call attention to the abuses which the 
plantation owners are obliged to suffer from those who 
shoot over their premises. 

From what I have learned from the farmers, and have 
noticed myself, I am surprised that the signs are not 
more numerous than they are. I have known sportsmen 
to shoot all day over a plantation, even going into ‘the 
field where the owner was at work with a green colt, 
which was much frightened by the constant firing, with- 
out speaking to him or even “passing the time of day.” 
Can any one blame a man for posting his land after such 
shabby treatment? 

At our hotel one evening a gunner told of a bevy of 
quail that had taken refuge in a garden patch soft. from 
a man’s house, where he had had splendid single-bird 
shooting. I asked him if he spoke to the people, to 
which he laughingly replied that he only saw a few 
children, who rushed into the house like scared cats 
when the sport commenced. I could cite more examples 
of this outrageous abuse of shooting privileges. These 
are, however, sufficient for the purpose. 

Now as a rule the owners of plantations are very 
pleasant people, and they would be glad to see sports- 
men if they were treated decently. The life they lead 
is a circumscribed one, however, consequently they do 
thoroughly appreciate and enjoy any social attention. 
If all gunners. who read this will this autumn make a 
point of looking up the owner of the plantations upon 
which they trespass, and chatting with him for five or 
ten minutes, giving him a few birds if the bag is a 
good one, the result will be that the prohibitive signs will 
not increase, and the advent of the sociable sportsman 
will be welcomed as a pleasant incident in a somewhat 
monotonous day. ‘ 

Last spring, after a five days’ shoot on a large plan- 
tation in North Carolina, I drove half a mile out of my 
way to visit the owner. I told him of our sport, pre- 
senting him with a bunch of fifteen birds, which he 
received with evident pleasure and surprise. A few days 
later we arrived at —— to take the train for the North. 
The hotel proprietor told us that he was chatting with 
Mr. —— as we drove into the town, who pointed us out, 
saying that gunners had tramped over his land for 
twenty years, but that we were the first to present him 
with any birds. Later he turned up at the hotel, and 
told us that we had not seen one-quarter of his planta- 
tion, adding that he should plant many acres with peas 
this year, which would attract the quail and give us great 
sport in November, which he urgently invited us to en- 
joy. I cite this incident simply to show that a thought 
of the Golden Rule in connection with our treatment of 
land owners will give us all plenty of shocting ground 
for many years, which we shall not have if present 
abuses are continued. CuHarves J. MEANS. 

Bostox, Mass , October, 1598, i 





‘THE farmers of Maquoketa, Iowa, have combined in a 
movement thus noted by the Telegram of that town: 

The farmers living about Maquoketa have made fre- 
quent complaint of the depredations of certain hunters 
who disregard notices posted up on. various parts of 
their land, and enter the same, destroying the game 
and endangering the lives of both stock and human 
beings in that vicinity. A number of them have deter- 
mined to put a stop to such proceedings and have 
organized for that purpose. They are very much in 
earnest, as can be séen by the resolution and names ap- 
pearing bélow. It is without malice toward any particu- 
lar person that this action is taken, but it is their inten- 


‘ tion to live up to the terms of their agreement and en- 


force the law with strict impartiality. : 

Most of our hunters are-perfect gentlemen, who ap- 
preciate the -circtinstances, and, we are. cértain, will not 
—- to hunt on any one’s land against his expressed 

esire:: ; Bi 

Whereas, the laws of the State of Iowa prohibit hunt- 
ing By any person with dog or gun upon the cultivated 
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or enclosed lands of another, without permission; and 
Whereas, stich hunting has become an intolerable 
nuisance, endangering human life, disturbing stock and 
animals, breaking down fences, etc., ; 
Therefore, we, the undersigned owners and proprietors 
of cultivated and enclosed lands in Jackson county, 
Iowa, for the object and purpose of putting a stop to this 
nuisance, do hereby mutually agree to no longer grant 
to any person or persons the privilege of hunting on 
our premises; and do agree to prosecute to the full ex- 


tent of the law all persons hunting on our premises, 
from and after this date, with dog or gun. And we and 
each of us do hereby mutually agree to assist one an- 


other in the enforcement of said law; and do further 
agree to share equally the expense that may be incurred 
by any of the persons signing this agreement, and who 
shall hereafter institute suit under the provisions of the 
statute in relation to the subject aforesaid; and in all 
things aid and agsist such prosecution to the best of our 
ability in any manner, not in violation of law and con- 
sistent with good citizenship. 
Dated this roth day of September, A. D. 1808. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. . 


Deer. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 29—From all accounts the deer 
crop in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota this fall is a 
good one. The number of licenses taken out in Michigan 
and Wisconsin this week would appear to indicate that 
there will be at least the usual number of hunters who 
will go out after deer this season. At Waukesha, Wis., 
twenty-one applications for licenses have been taken out 
this fall. At West Superior, Wis., a large number of 
licenses have been issued. At Green Bay, Wis., twenty- 
seven licenses have been issued. Other towns on the 
borders of the deer country report numbers equally 
large or larger. In Michigan there will hardly be so 
large a number of deer hunters as in Wisconsin, though 
the license law is practically the same. At Ann Arbor, 
Mich., eleven licenses had been issued this week. At 
Saginaw ‘five licenses had been taken out at date of last 
report. One Michigan man, by name of Leon Reynolds, 








of Augusta, a man past seventy-five years of age, has 
taken out his license, and will go into the woods this fall 
for his favorite sport of deer hunting. It is safe to say 


that Mr. Reynolds has seen many changes in deer hunt- 
ing methods in his time. 

Out in Minnesota the influx of non-resident hunters 
has already begun. It is estimated that 200 strange 
hunters have gone in through Duluth. The crop of deer 
and moose bids fair to be a good one. Near Bagley and 
near Bemidji Lake moose sign has been reported abun- 
dant. 


Ducks. 


We have had a good flight of Northern birds in Wis- 
consin the past week, but the flight seems to be composed 
of highly educated fowl. On Lake Winnebago there 
have been large bodies of ducks, but they have been 
pursued steadily by boats of all descriptions, until they 
have become very wild and difficult to work. At Puck- 
away Lake much the same state of affairs has prevailed, 
though the birds have not been disturbed so much in 
the open. At Pewaukee Lake bags of 30 and 40 ducks 
have been made. At Poygan Lake one party of four 
Appleton gunners bagged 60 ducks, but reported 
the shooting uncertain and difficult. On Lake Kosh- 
konong the flight has been heavy, the feed in this lake 
being the best to be found in the State of Wisconsin; 
yet the hammering has been so steady that the birds raft 
up in the open water, and do not work very well. This 
state of affairs would be a picnic for the sneakboat 
hunters, but the latter are still wary, owing to the recent 
visit of Warden Johnson, who is commonly known to 
be a bad man with violators. 

The flight, of course, is scattered over a thousand 
miles of country now. Duck shooting is good in Texas 
and has been for some weeks, a part of the first flight 
seeming to go clear through to the Gulf without stop. 
In Arkansas and Missouri, more especially on the better 
club preserves, the birds have been in for some time, and 
the shooting has been fair. During the past week there 
has been a good flight in on Lake Senachwine and Swan 
Lake, of the Illinois River country, and a number of 
Chicago and Peoria shooters have had sport. 

The Minnesota duck season is not yet over, but the 
edge is worn off. From all I can learn I am inclined to 
think that it was quite up to the average. In North 
Dakota, of course, the great waterways of the Devil’s 
Lake and Dawson countries have produced their myriad 
of fowl in much the usual abundance. A good many 
Dakota canvasbacks go to the markets in Baltimore, 
Md., once the center of the canvasback cult of the 
world. Thereby hangs a tale. Last week a lot of these 
Dakota ducks were seized in Baltimore ahead of the 
Maryland season, and it is gratifying to state that the 
judge before whom the case was tried upheld the Mary- 
land law, which runs to the effect that -illegal game 
cannot be held in possession, no matter where it comes 
from. 

Another bit of export news comes from Minnesota. 
Messrs. A. F. Stolt, Fred La Barre and Ben Froelich. 
of Waterloo, Iowa, went hunting in Minnesota and had 
good luck. They started back home with a nice bunch 
of birds, but happened to meet one of Sam Fullerton’s 
wardens, who relieved them of their game. They re- 
turned empty handed to their homes. Expressing game 
is not a safe industry in Minnesota. 

The State’s Attorney’s office of Texas hands down an 
opinion on the construction of the Texas game law, 
which runs to the effect that a man may not ship game 
by any transportation company, though he may carry 
game out of the country upon his own person. This 
covers deer, antelope, turkeys, geese, prairie chickens, 
quail, plover and jacksnipe. The ruling states that the 
law is not intended to prevent a man from taking home 
some game, but is meant to prevent his shipping game. 


Quail. 


This is a good quail year in Ohio, Indianaé and IHinois. 
Take your dog and go south 100 miles in Indiana or 


Illinois. Get off at any town. Go to the barber shop 
and borrow the barber's dog, leaving your own dog at 
the livery barn, then go out almost anywhere, and you 
can kill a bunch of quail. Or, at least, the barber can. 


Colorado Game Law. s 


The mooted game law of Colorado, earlier ‘attacked 


as unconstitutional, has been sustained in every particu- 
lar. 


Ways that are Dark. 


They are having fun with the sparrow law in Michigan 
this fall. The law itself is proving a boon to a good 
many poor fellows who would otherwise have to work 
for $2 a head on election day. Down in Indiana they 
have a way of putting out doctored grain for sparrows 
and catching about a thousand at a clatter. The State 
line between Indiana and Michigan is but an imaginary 
thing. You do not stub your toe against it as you walk 
from one State to the other. With unstubbed toes, men 
have walked from Indiana into Michigan, bearing with 
them 50,000 head of sparrows, for which much gold can 
be obtained under the Michigan sparrow bounty. Spar- 
row hunting has become a fine art. When the expert 
sparrow bounty man goes into town to collect his hard 
earned wealth, he nearly always manages to arrive at the 
house of the town clerk just about dark. He has his 
birds in a large pail, and he has taken care that these 
birds are mone too fresh. The town clerk is supposed to 
count these birds, but he doesn’t. “Take ’em away,” he 
says, ‘and keep the change.” Thus the sparrow hunter 
gets an O. K. practically on his own statement. This 
would seem to be shrewd enough, but does not mark the 
limit of the hunter’s ingenuity. Sometimes he appears 
with a bucket of birds which in reality is a bucket of 
sawdust, with a few layers of malodorous birds on top. 
The clerk usually accepts the count without question. 
Nor is this all. Not satisfied with robbing the State of 
Michigan of sums probably aggregating several 


game wardens, and under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Nevins, and we learn that several pairs were 
put out in the Lake Superior region last fall, whereas 
they should have been kept until spring before being 
set out. We have not learned that much if any in- 
crease or benefit has been realized from this fall plant- 
ing in a region altogether too far’ north, with sparse 
feeding grounds, deep snows and extremely cold 
weather. 

“Here in Tomah we have a pheasantry under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. F. Blome, which has proven success- 
ful, and this spring there was formed the Tomah Fish 
and Game Protection Club, with about fifty members, 
who purchased from the above-named gentleman seven 
pairs of the English ring-necked varieties, which were 
put out in this immediate vicinity last spring, great care 
being taken to place them in close proximity to the creeks 
and feeding grounds, and the pledge of adjacent farmers 
to look after and protect them was easily secured. Most 
of them have been seen, and so far as heard from have 
hatched out from ten to twenty young to each pair, 
which are now nearly full grown, mature birds, and 
strong flyers. 

“This club has also purchased ten pairs more of the 
young birds, which it will set out the coming spring of 
1899, and by 1901, the protection limit set on them by 
the State, we think this will be a neighborhood well 
stocked with these noted game birds. 

“Without the aid of any of the State funds, this club, 
organized last spring, and composed of fifty of Tomah’s 
leading sportsmen and business men, have made a be- 
ginning that shows that these birds can be successfully 
raised in Wisconsin, with proper protection. They have 
also made a determined effort to see that the game laws 
are properly enforced. 

“The ofhcers of the club are as follows: Editor J. A. 
Wells, President; G. A. Altenberg, Vice-President; C. J. 
Wells, Secretary; L. W. Earle, Treasurer. 

“The pheasants put out last spring were placed in 
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thousand dollars, the sparrow hunters have now taken to 
forging orders. Several arrests have been made on the 
latter head, and more are expected to follow. As show- 
ing the boldness of some of the hunters, it may be stated 
that one of them asked for an order of $35.80, for 1,790 
dead sparrows. This was at Sandstone, Mich. The 
clerk asked to see the birds, and the most that could 
be produced was one pail of sawdust that contained ten 
sparrow heads. He refused to accept this doctrine of 
sparrowtorial expansion. Thus is the frugal and hard 
working man crushed down under the heel of an imperial 
government, 


Snipe. 


Does anybody know where there are any jacksnipe? I 
have heard that around the duck marshes of Wisconsin 
some snipe were in, and I have reports from Lake Minne- 
tonka stating that a good flight is in there this week. 
I have, however, heard nothing: from Indiana marshes 
which would lead one to suppose that a trip for snipe 
would yield any decent returns, and can not say that the 
snipe situation is altogether satisfactory. 


Mongolian Pheasants in Wisconsin. 


In several of the Western States a very interesting and 
important. work in acclimatization has been going on, 
one of great interest to sportsmen, though perhaps not 
fully apprec ated. In this importation and rearing of 
the Mongolian pheasant the State of Ohio has taken a 
most intelligent .and advanced position. In Wisconsin 
also equal strides have been made. I have from time 
to time made mention of the pheasantry of Mr. Howard 
Bosworth, of Milwaukee, whom I take to be the pioneer 
4n the Mongolian pheasant industry in that State; or 
at least I heard of him most frequently some years ago. 
Mr. Bosworth is, however, by no means alone in this 
good work in Wisconsin. The breeding of these birds 
has-been carried on. successfully at Tomah, and. I. have 
often had occasion to mention the turning out of some of 
the birds to take their chances in the woods. Readers of 
ForEsT.AND STREAM will be interested in the information 
contained in a letter, kindly sent me by Mr. James A. 
Wells, of Tomah, Wis., in which he says: 

“IT should like to give you a short history of what 
Tomah has been doing, and is now doing, for game birds 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

’ “Tn 1896 the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin ap- 
propriated $500 for the purpose of breeding and rearing 


pheasants, and to. stock the uplands and breeding - 


grounds of the State with these noted game birds. The 


money was placed in the hands of the State fish and’ 


. 


suitable locations, from two to five miles from the 
city, and the club intends to extend the supply next 
spring to the extreme limits of the grounds Tomah’s 
sports hunt over in the open season. 

“Mr. Blome intends to raise from 1,000 to 1,500 birds 
next spring, and the club will have no trouble in secur- 
ing the birds they want for future planting. Mr. Blome 
has been in the pheasant business for several years, and 
has met with good success. He is an ardent sports- 
man and a true lover of birds, hence his unparalleled 
success. 

“Next spring we shall endeavor to inform you how 
our birds came through the winter. One thing, how- 
ever, is evident, and ‘that is that old birds set out in 
the spring, and hatching their young in the fields, will be 
better prepared for winter protection than birds set out 
in the fall, wholly unacquainted with the nature of the 
country, and the location of water and feeding grounds.” 


E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buiipine, Chicago, Il. 





Told Just as it Happened. 


_ Morcantown, W. Va., Oct. 18.—The autumn even- 
ing was fine. It was generally known that coons did 
abound in goodly numbers in the surrounding forest, 
but not a coon dog of satisfactory reputation was in all 
the land. A coal-black dog with a white spot in ‘the 
center of his breast, belonging to one of our number, had 
all the visible qualities of a coon dog. “Boys, let’s go 
coon hunting to-night with our dog! I believe he'll 
put ’em up all right.” Agreed! Guns, axes and lan- 
terns were hustled out, and as darkness enveloped the 
surroundings we stole forth with every prospect of fun. 
Deep and yet deeper into the forest we went, seldom 
seeing the dog—because he was behind in the dark. 

“Well, doésn’t. it beat all how the old fellow searches?” 

“Yes; I always thought a chance was all he needed to 
make a good coon dog.” 

“Suppose we stop and wait; he may have found a trail.” 

We stop and sit down, miles from home, in a likely 
place for coons. We wait fifteen minutes. 

“T’m only afraid he has treed one away out of hearing.” 

“I thought I heard him bark away over on that ridge 
across the creek.” : : 

The oppressive stillness makes everything weird and 
lonely. Our imaginations are busy picturing the noble 
and fearless.old dog away in the d s of the lonely 
woods, faithfully striving to unravel a crooked coon 
track and run it to tree, or barking and viciously tear. 
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ing the bark from a tree in which are a whole family 
of coons, so far away that we can’t hear him. ; 

In half an hour we are almost desperate with sus- 
pense and loud in praise of our coon dog. 

“Suppose we call him?” 

“No, that won’t do; it might spoil him.” 

“‘What’s that white spot over there in the dark?” 

We swing the lantern round to see, and there, not 3oft. 
away, is the faithful old dog, where he has been patiently 
waiting for us to start. And we did start—home. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 





A Pacific Coast Instance. 


San Francisco, Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Apropos of your recent articles on mankilling sportsmen, 
I send a pat instance of criminal carelessness which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago about forty miles from this city. 
An account of the occurrence was published in the local 
papers at the time, but the incident had slipped my mind 
until a few days ago, when an old medical friend, who 
lives near the scene of the “accident,” while paying me 
a visit gave me a more explicit account of the affair. 

One ‘evening two well-grown lads, one of whom had 
had some experience in hunting, set out for a night 
hunt for deer in a thickly-wooded section of the country. 
After a time they discovered a small, bright light shin- 
ing through the tangled undergrowth. Aha! that is the 
eye of a big buck. A .44-40 Winchester is aimed at the 
buck’s head, the trigger is pulled and—a loud human 
cry of agony breaks the stillness. Shortly afterward my 
medical friend was summoned to the little summer 
cabin of a gentleman in a secluded part of the hills. Ar- - 
riving, he found two bright young misses each lying suf- 
fering from a fresh bullet wound, with their stricken par- 
ents benumbed with brief and anxiety. Calling other 
medical assistance, my friend found the .44 bullet, fired 
by one of the foregoing lads, had passed through the 
shoulder of the elder daughter’ and had then pierced 
the breast bone of the younger. After a severe surgical 
operation the flattened bullet was found lying against the 

heart sack (pericardium) and was removed. A little 
more vis a tergo and the bullet would have penetrated 
the heart cavity, with a quickly fatal result. The children 
are recovering. Tae . 

The perpetrators of this and of all such “accidents 

should be permitted to meditate for many moons on a 

clarifying diet of bread. and water, in the hope and belief 

that they might emerge from such seclusion possessed 
of at least a glimmering of prudence and —— 
OEEL. 


The Repeating Shotgun. 


Edicr Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 1 a correspondent argues in 
javor of the use of this gun on the score of economy 
and shooting quality. . : 

As to the first: I recently saw in a dealer’s window a 
very attractive double hammerless at $21, and another, a 
hammer gtin, at $22, both standard makes. So evidently 
his first point is not well established. 

And as to the other: What, with the superb quality of 
the modern gun, supplemented by the great strength of 
our powders, making them far more effective than those 
in use a few years ago, when game was plentiful, it 
would seem as if any reasonable person should be satis- 
fied with their shooting qualities. 

There are times when the use of this gun would lead 
not only to slaughter, but to waste. I saw a friend 
hunting quail recently in a marsh where the reeds were 

“as high as his head. Under slightly more favorable cir- 
cumstances and with a repeating gun he might have 
killed four birds; as it was, he killed one, which his dog 
retrieved, but it is doubtful if he could have found the 
others had they been there. With a rapidly diminishing 
supply, it is manifestly time for sportsmen to show some 
consideration for the game, and incidentally themselves 
and others, in matter of sport for future years. 

“After us the deluge,” is a bad principle to work on, 
and your columns bear evidence as to how much it is 
deprecated by thinking sportsmen. Notwithstanding 
what your correspondent says, I believe it is the general 
impression that four of every five of these guns purchased 
go into the hands of persons who desire to kill all the 
game in sight. G. -&...B. 

Scranton, Oct 28 


New Jersey Game Interests. 


Tue following letter was written by Mr. J. L. Robert- 
son, a New York business man, whose home is in New 
Jersey. “I feel,” says Mr. Robertson, “that at my 
time of life, when my greatest pleasure is to go up to my 
shanty on Lake Culver and have fairly good fishing 
during the summer, and in fall with my dog and gun 
find some game in the woods and bush, I cannot feel 
satisfied to sacrifice these pleasure.” Up to this time, we 


understand, Mr. Robertson has not received any re- 


sponse to his letter: 

New York, Oct. 10—Honorable Foster W. Voor- 
hees—Dear sir: It is quite generally understood by 
sportsmen in New Jersey that you are antagonistic to the 
prevailing game laws, and if elected Governor would 
favor making such a change that our woods and streams 
would soon become depopulated. I represent a large 
contingency, and feel just as is indicated above, and al- 
though a Republican and resident of New Jersey, would 
hardly feel satisfied to vert you or advise my friends 
to do so without some definite word from you as to 

" your course in this respect if elected. Game protection 
is more dear to sportsmen than the question of State 
politics, and it would be a matter of much regret to me 

- to openly advise that large element to vote otherwise. 

I trust you will consider this of sufficient importance 
to plainly define in writing your views and the course 
yor eel pursue if elected. Respectfully yours, 

¢ f James L. Rosertson. 


— 
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Two Deer. 


CornisH, Me., Oct. 28.—The people of this vicinity, 
especially the sporting ‘contingent, were greatly excited 
last night over the shooting of two deer by G. W. 
Adams, these probably being the first animals of this 
*pecies to be killed in the-immediate vicinity within the 
memory of any but the oldest inhabitants. 

Deer have frequently been seen through the summer 
in this and adjoining towns, and at the opening of the 
shooting season a doe and two fawns were located in a 
tract of plains land on the Hiram side of the Ossipee, 
where they seemed determined to remain in spite of the 
most persistent hunting, in which about everybody joined 
who could carry a gun. 

Yesterday morning, however, Mr. Adams tracked them 
down the valley to a similar tract, by the river, where he 
succeeded in finding them late in the afternoon, with the 
above fortunate result. The spet was not a mile from 
the village. 

The singular part of Mr. Adams’ achievement lies ‘in 
the fact that he has hitherto taken no interest in hunting 
for years; yet, notwithstanding his inexperience, but 
three shots were required to dispatch his game, all of 
which took effect, and the old doe, which was one of 
the pair, being dropped in its tracks at a single shot. 
The old heads frankly admit that George has “wiped 
their eye” this time. 

Both deer were in good condition, the fawn weighing 
toglbs. and the doe 185lbs. The other fawn was shot 
early this morning by Mr.-Ira Clemons, also of this 
village. TEMPLAR. 


A Maine Deer Hunting Case. 


West LEBANON, Me., Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Samuel Shapleigh told me yesterday that 
in August last he saw a large buck come running up 
through his field, and the pasture in front of the house 
I am now writing in; and after two or three attempts it 
succeeded in getting over the stone fence along the 
road, which it crossed and stepped on the lawn within 
soft. from where I am now sitting. There it stood for 
some time looking around, and finally seeing Mr. 
Shapleigh (who was standing in front of his house, less 
than twenty rods away), started off down the road. Fif- 
teen minutes later Mr. Shapleigh saw two hounds com- 
ing through the fields on the deer track. When they 
came into the road Mr. S. caught one of them and tied 
it up, but could not get the other. The Maine farm- 
houses and barns are so connected that there is a lawn 
surrounded on three sides and open to the road. The 
deer was inside of this enclosure, which in this case was 
50 by 8oft. There is a driveway through the intermediate 
building between house and barn, but as the house was 
not occupied at the time the driveway was closed; had 
it been open, Mr. Shapleigh thinks the deer would have 
gone through, as the back door opens in an orchard on 
rising ground from the building. 

This house was for many years the. summer residence 
of the late Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist. 
Gov. Black, of New York, lived in it when a boy, and 
attended the academy in the nearby hamlet of West 
Lebanon. J. L. Davison. 


Currituck Game. 


Currituck, N. C., Oct. 24.—Our opening day for 
ducks, geese and swans is Nov. 1, and unless all signs 
fail we shall have the finest shooting we have had for 
many years. Currituck Sound is literally filled with wild 
celery; the ducks and geese are here in countless thou- 
sands, and the swans always arrive about the first day, 
mostly all arriving in two or three days. Our quail crop 
is also a good one. For the benefit of any one wishing 
to come to Currituck and not knowing where to go, 
would advise for both quail and ducks to write to Mr. W. 
H. Bray, Currituck Court House, N. C.; for ducks, 
geese 4nd swans, O. Ewell, Virginia Beach, Va., for 
his grounds are about twenty miles south of the Princess 





picture of Katahdin. From there it is a tramp of five 
miles through the woods to the base of the mountain, and 
the ascent is about a mile mcre. We saw a number of 
deer, and on one occasion, while «n our way up the 
West Branch, a big cow mocse came out of the woods 
ard waded across the river not more than sovds. ahead 
cf the leading canoe. Watter K. Barton. 


Connecticut Covers. 


THE rail bird season that has just closed has been one 
of the best in a number of years, owirg to t*e fact 
that the wild oats on which the birds feed were very 
plenty. It was a common thing for a man to kag from 
fifty to sixty in a tide, which means about two hours’ 
shooting. This sport is growing more in faver every 
year, and has brought up the question among sports- 
men in the State of limiting the number of birds to be 
shot by one man on a tide. This with the true sports- 
man would be unnecessary in my mind, but we have a 
class of men that come here to shoot these birds that 
only kill them for practice, and then throw them away, 
and as they are a very fine bird to eat, it seems too bad 
that they should be wasted in that manner. If the same 
men were put into a field of white birches after wood- 
cock,:I don’t think there would be any need of putting 
a limit on the number they were to kill, for if there was 
not a meat market within a short distance of camp they 
would be very apt to go hungry a good many times. 

The quail and partridge shooting has opened up very 
good, and now that the leaves are getting off the trees I 
expect to see some fine lots of birds. B. A. R. 


Long Island Ducks and Deer. 


Ducks, including red-heads, canvasbacks and others, 
are reported in big flights on the Great South Bay, Long 
Island. The best shooting is from Sayville east. We 
shall be glad to give specific directions to intending 
shooters. 

As was said last week, Long Island deer shooting is 
practically entirely prevented this year by the posting 
of all the deer country. against trespass by hunters, in- 
cluding the closing of the Long Island Railroad track 
shooting points. 


Texas Wildfowl. 


HiGu Istanp, Texas, Oct. 20.—I have no doubt that 
some of your readers would be glad to know that at 
High Island the hunting season has commenced, with 
good sport on plenty of game of all kinds. Teal, mal- 
lards and chickens are in abundance; brant are coming 
in large quantities; snipe are making their appearance, 
and there is every prospect of a grand time for hunters. 

Op SportsMAN. 





Sea and River fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest AND STREAM. - 


The Black Grouper or Jewfish. 


New Smyrna, Fla., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is not generally known that the fish commonly called 
jewfish, warsaw and black grouper are frequently caught 
at the New Smyrna bridge on the North Indian River. 
The depth of water (23ft.), the velocity of the tide, and 
the protective facilities afforded by the numerous piles 
composing the foundation of the draw, together with the 
enormous numbers of sheepshead which frequent that 
locality and vicinity, and which appear to be among its 
choicest food, render this place its favorite feeding 
ground. ; 








Anne Hotel. These are the only places in this section 

where sportsmen can be accommodated, unless they 

belong or are invited to some of the numerous clubs. 
More ANON. 


The Game Hung Up. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: So 
many of my friends have been interested in the photo- 
aph which I send herewith, it occurred to me that 
‘REST AND STREAM might like to reproduce it. It was 
taken at Norcross, Maine, the- point on the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad, where sportsmen who visit Mount 
Katahdin by way of the west branch of the Penobscot 
begin their canoe trip. 1 
recently made the trip in company with Mr. Arnold 
R. Weber, of this city, and it far exceeded our expec- 
tations. There were numberless pretty views along the 
route, while the outlook from the summit of Katahdin 
was grand beyond description. We made our camp on 
the junction of Katahdin Stream with the West Branch 
‘ and almost on the spot where Chase painted his’ famous 


THE FLORIDA JEWFISH. 


The beginning of the present season for sheepshead 
fishing demonstrated by the number of lines, sinkers and 
hooks lost that some wnweildy denizen of the deep was 
entering a vigorous protest against relinquishing its 
share of the sheepshead supply. After exhausting his 
patience in renewing his fishing outfit, Capt. Alf. Sharp, 
of the sharpie Coronado, resolved to capture the vora~ 
cious monster. Having a line specially prepared, baited 
with a live sheephead, after an entire day of patient 
waiting he hooked the fish, and while laboring to bring 
it to shore the line fouled round a spile covered with 
barnacles, cutting it, allowing the fish te escape, not, 
however, without revealing itself to be over sft. in 
length and heavy in proportion. Not to be discouraged, 
the next day found him patiently awaiting the con- 
venience of the fish to take the bait provided, when late 
in the evening his perseverance was rewarded by a 
successful strike, and with the combined efforts of 
several men the fish was by main strength pulled to the 
surface of the water, thence over the railway of the 
bridge, thereby preventing the repetition of the experi- 
ence of the day previous, On being weighed; it was 
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found to tip the beam at r1olbs., and was over Sft. long 
and nearly 20in. in diameter. , 

During the past Season a number of the same variety 
of fish were taken, one colored man coming with his 
wheelbarrow in regular anticipation of his catch. 

The following, from the “Fisheries and Fishing In- 
dustries of the United States,” published by the United 
States Fish Commission, relative to the above-mentioned 
fish, may be of interest: 

“A very large jewfish will follow and finally swallow 
a hooked fish, usually a red snapper, with hooks, lead, 
line and all. If the line then does not break, the fish may 
be hauled in with gaffs. The jewfish attains an enormous 
size, and specimens weighing from 80 to roolbs. have 
been caught. The smaller fish are quite choice, but large 
ones are too coarse and tough to be salable.” 

Nowhere on the East Coast of Florida are there better 
facilities for obtaining sport of a piscatorial nature than 
in the vicinity of New Smyrna. With suitable lines and 
reel the varieties of fish to be taken may be anticipated 
by the use of bait. Fiddlers or shrimp are commonly 
used for sheepshead, and cut bait or mullet for the 
majority of the other varieties of fish. Of the size of 
the strings taken in one day by one person, 125lbs. have 
been recorded. Sheepshead range from 1 to 7lbs. in 
weight. Other fish, consisting of choper, cavally, sea 
bass, trout, whiting and bluefish, are commonly caught 
by our winter visitors. Fishing parties in launches and 
sail boats from Daytona frequently visit these celebrated 
fishing grounds. Suitable accommodations for sojourn- 
ing fishermen can be had in New Smyrna and near the 
fishing grounds at reasonable rates. The most desirable 
method for those who can afford the time and expense is 
to engage a boat with suitable cabin accommodations 
and cruise about the waters adjacent, breathing the pure 
salt atmosphere and enjoying nature free from the un- 
healthful and contaminating influences of city life. 

Joun Y. DETWILER. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bayfield Hatchery. 


Cutcaco, IIll., @ct. 29—The State hatchery at Bay- 
field, Wis., has been largely improved this season, though 
the ponds will hardly all be finished within a couple of 
years. This is a well-equipped and valuable hatchery 
and will do grand work. About $40,000 has been spent 
there so far. 








Bozeman Hatchery. 


Out at Bozeman, Mont., Dr. Henshall is grinding out 
fish by the million. This fall he has been shipping fish 
to Melrose, Red Rock, Dillon, Lombard, Dorsey, Lead- 
boro and many others points. Shipments to points on 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific roads will be 
kept up late this fall. Some of Dr. Henshall’s fish go 
to the waters of the Yellowstone Park. 


Minnesota Fishways. 


Minnesota Fish Commission is out after the dam 
owners at Fergus Falls. Deputy J. H. Jones has had an 
executive session with a good many of the mill owners, 
and they have agreed to put in fishways, with one excep- 
tion. The city Council of Fergus Falls, being haughty, 
as all city councils should be, refused to put in a fishway 
in the electric light power dam. Warden Jones has 
gone right ahead and asked for bids on a nice new fisk- 
way, which he will put in himself for the city council. 
He will then send the council a bill. I have shot chickens 
with this same Warden Jones, and he is a peach. 


Saving Young Bass. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 22—Here is more good news 
about the young bass of the upper Mississippi. Lately 
I mentioned the work at La Crosse. by which so many 
young bass were being seined out of the drying pockets 
and restored to the main water. Details are at hand re- 
garding work-of the same sort at Winona, Minn., further 
up the same stream. The sportsmen of Winona, under 
the lead of Dr. R. C. Mason, raised the little sum of $40 
for this work. Two men were engaged. In four days 
they seined out twenty-four pockets and restored in all 
33,c00 young bass to the river. Earlier in the season they 
worked ten days in the same manner and restored 
40,000 bass. In all, 147,620 food fish have been saved. 
It would seem that the money invested in this work 
bore about the biggest interest that ever money did. 
The work is something which can be prosecuted with 
equal cheapness and a similar success in any one of a 
thousand localities in the West, and the tip should be a 
aluable one to all anglers. 


Birch Bark and Big Trout, 


Mr. Jo Cover, of Ashland, Wis., is a specialist in birch 
bark, having written a volume of poems called “Birch 
Bark Ballads.” Referring to the mounting of a trout skin 
on birch bark, which I described recently in FoREST AND 
Stream, Mr. Cover goes on to say something about his 
own experience with big trout out in Colorado, where 
once upon a time he was a tenderfoot. He says: 

“T can’t help but reminisce as I strike the South 
Fork. I got out of the buckboard a mile this side .of 
the fork, intending to fish along up to the fork, where 
the boys intended to camp. H. J. Caldwell, Esq., who 
was then secretary for Gov. Oglesby, now an attorney 
in Chicago, was one of the party.. He diplomatically 
remained in the wagon. In making a cast (after | 
caught two or three trout of ordinary size). a big 
fellow showed his side as he made a snap at the hook. 
Whew! but. I was sorry I missed him! I made another 
cast, and sure enough I got him. -He was a big fel- 
low. I should say about as long as my arm, and to my 


“astonishment came out as easy..as a sucker. I was so 


elated that I immediately struck for camp. -As I came 
within sight of the tent I found the boys still driving tent 
pins, while pert Was arranging the fire. Striking an 
attitude an® holding up my. big trout, I said: “Boys, 
how’s this?) They went on driving stake pins and ar- 
ranging the fire, while I held up my fish, and-instead of 
the astonishment.§ had anticipated they apparently did 
not see the Soh... eaady - one of the.. boys “remarked: 
‘Oh, Cover’s got a fish.” Another said: ‘Yes, didn’t 


notice it before—hardly up to the average, though.’ I 
said: ‘Well, what is the matter with you fellows— 
don’t ye know a big fish even when you see one?’ The 
boys all laughed. ‘Oh, go over there and see some big 
fish,’—they indicated a place under a tree. I went there 
and found, arranged neatly on a board, lying side by 
side, sixteen trout, and all but one or two bigger “than 
mine.” 


E. Hovucu. 
1200 Boyce Buripinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Judge Hickey’s Famous Shot. 


Lockport, N. Y.—Last March three Lockport men, 
County Judge Hickey, Sheriff Kenney and Editor M. 
H. Hoover, of the Lockport Union-Sun, went to Ca- 
yuga Lake duck hunting. They put up with the famous 
guide, Clint Martin, at his hospitable ranch, three miles 
down the Seneca River. The quartette were up with the 
dawn ready for ducks, and soon the live decoys were set 
in likely places in the marsh back from the river 300yds. 
The flight of birds was light, as compared with the 
previous fall, and very few were bagged. During the 
middle of the day none came their way at all, and the 
four hunters fell asleep. The judge and sheriff were in a 
boat 4ooyds. away from the guide and the newspaper 
man. Presently a shot was heard, and the party was all 
activity in a moment. The sheriff called: ‘Come over 


here and see the prettiest set of triplets you ever laid 
eyes on; three pickerel that will weigh 4olbs.” 

_ We were duck hunting, and besides that sounded awful 
fishy, but he persisted in his iniquitous story, so the 
guide rowed over. Sure enough, there in the boat, near- 
ly filling it, lay two enormous pickerel and a small one. 

This is the veracious judge’s story, as he told it on the 
spot, and a thousand times later, including his address 
to the jury of forty-seven at the Lockport market, where 
he exhibited the two pickerel shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. 

“I was awakened from a doze by hearing a ripple in 
the water, and arose to a-sitting posture. The water 
Stirred again near the boat, and thinking it was a musk- 
rat, I elevated my gun and fired at the water when it 
stirred the third time. To my astonishment three fish 
came to the surface, and we hauled them into the boat, 
where they soon recovered from the shock and made 
things lively for us.” 

This was corroborated by the sheriff. _Three pickerel 
at one shot. The female weighed over 17]lbs., the male 
over 12lbs., and the little fellow 2%Ibs. M. H: H. 


More about the Montana Grayling. - 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was very much pleased with Mr. L. V. Pirrson’s 
article on the-Montana grayling in your issue of Oct. 
22. It is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
subject. He criticises, ‘er justly, my statement in 
Forest AND Stream of July 23, that the grayling of 
Montana “exists only in three forks of the Missouri 
River.” ~ It was a slip of the pen, for in. Forzst anp 
Stream of Sept. 10, in an article written about the same 
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time, I say: “The grayling of Montana exists not only in 
the tributaries of the Missouri River, above the falls, but 
principally in the three forks of that river,” etc. I know 
of its being in several tributaries of the Missouri below 
the three forks, as mentioned by Mr. Pirrson, and in one 
that he does not notice, but where good grayling fishing 
may be found—Tenderfoot Creek, a tributary of Smith 
River. I agree with Mr. Pirrson as to the best flies for 
grayling fishing, and two black flies that he does not 
particularize, Lord Baltimore and the oriole, are. both 
good ones. James A. HENSHALL. 


New York League. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Pursuant to call a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the New York State Fish, Game and Forest League was 
held in the assembly room at the Yates Hotel, Syracuse, 
Wednesday, Oct. 26. The board is composed of Presi- 
dent W. S. Gavitt, of Lyons; Vice-President, R. P. 
Grant, Clayton; Secretary, Ernest P. Gould, Seneca 
Falls; Treasurer, A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay. The 
legislative and law committee, consisting of Cornelius W. 
Smith, Syracuse; Percy S. Lansdowne, Buffalo; C. B. 
Lapham, Canadaigua; George R. Peck, Auburn, and 
W. E. Wolcott, Utica; and the auditing committee, the 
members of which are Aaron Mather, Honeoye Falls; 
J. E. Emerson, Lockport; Thomas D. Lunt, Dunkirk. 
All of the trustees were present, excepting Messrs. Corn- 
wall, Lansdowne, Emerson and Lunt. 

The meeting was called for the consideration af the 
introductory and preliminary work of the annual meet- 
ing of the League, which will occur at the same place on 
Dec. 8. President Gavitt stated that the League had 
been duly incorporated, and that-500 copies of the con- 
stitution and by-laws had been printed. Chairman 
Smith, of the legislative and law committee, President 
Gavitt and others spoke of the good work which was 
done at Albany during the last session of the Legislature. 
The repeal of Section 249 of the game laws, which al- 
lowed the sale of game the entire year, was considered to 
be a great victory for the cause of protection. The 
amendments to the game laws, limiting the size of black 
bass to be taken to not less than r1oin. in length, and 
making a uniform season for hunting grouse, woodcock 
and squirrels, were also deemed steps in the right direc- 
tion. The trustees admitted to membership the Saratoga 
Sportsmen’s Association and Canandaigua Fly-Fishing 
Club. It was thought best not to recommend many 
changes in the game laws next year, although a few are 
believed to be desirable. The trustees favored abolish- 
ing the spring shooting of wildfowl, and making the 
closed season from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1; making the open 
season for black bass end Nov. 15, except on the St. 
Lawrence River; the repeal of Sections 149 and 151, and 
that Section 34 be amended so as to reduce the amount 
cf the bounty on nets. 

The subject of net fishing in Oneida Lake was dis- 
cussed at some length, and resolutions were adopted 
expressing unqualified disapproval of the act of the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commissioners in granting 
licenses for the netting of fish in. Oneida Lake or any 
other inland waters; requesting the immediate cancel- 
lation and withdrawal of all such licenses, and instruct- 
ing the secretary to at once forward a copy of the resolu- 
tions to the commissioners. , 

C..H. Mowry, of Syracuse, was present at the meet- 
ing, and being extended the privileges of the floor, made 
some valuable suggestions in regard to protective mat- 
ters. W. E. Wo tcott. 

Utica, N. Y., Oct. 27, : 








Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field ‘rials Club's trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 10-11.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s trials. Eber Rice, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11L.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Rradley, Sec’y. 

Noy. 15.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio State Field Trial 
Association’s trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 

‘ov. 15.—International Field Trial Club's trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

a Ne 15-17.—Central Beagle Club's annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 
Sec'y. 

Nov. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. 

Nov. 28.—Amoret, Mo.—Missouri Field Trials Association’s sec- 
ond annual trials. L. S. Eddins, oor 

Dec. 5,—Continental Field Trial ub’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 





1899. 


Jan. 16.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials.’ W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 6.—Madison, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


National Beagle Club’s Field Trials. 


. Tuts enterprising club held its ninth annual field trials 
at Hillsdale, N. J., Oct. 24-29. The attendance was 
large, the headquarters at Mr. Schulke’s excellent, the 
entry list was never approached in numbers and quality, 
and the grounds selected for the meet gave an excellent 
opportunity to view the work of the beagles. Every- 
thing indéed conspired to make the week a notable 
one in beagle history, except the rabbits. They were 
hard to find, and their scarcity marred what would other- 
wise have been-a most successful trial. 

The judges were Bradford S. Turpin and Chas. W. 
Quynn. . The; worked hard from Monday morning till 
Saturday night, in fair weather and foul. eir task was 
a difficult one, as the competition in all classes was 
very close. - Their decisions appeared to be satisfactory. 

Among the many sportsmen present at the trials were 
Siataford, Conn; D. F. Summers: Thorndale; Pas T, Hh 

; D.F. Summers, Thorndale; Pa.; J. H. 
:Van -Dorn, Jersey City, N. J.;-G,.M. Wharton, Islip, 
N. Y.; J. B. Lozier, Oradell, N. J.; J. W. Appleton, H. 
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F. Schellhass, New York, N. Y.; John Bateman, Graves- 
end Beach, N. Y.; J. L. Kernochan, Hempstead, N. Y.; 
Geo. B. Post, Bernardsville, N.,J.; Staley Doub, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Homer S. Joslin, Oxford, Mass.; H. L. 
Kreuder, Nanuet, N. Y.; Joe Lewis, Moodus, Conn.; H. 
T. Peters; Islip, N. Y.; Dr. W. E. Johnson, Etna, Pa.; 
Jas. McAleer, Emsworth, Pa.; Geo. F. Reed, Barton, 
Vt.; N. A. Baldwin, East Orange, N. J. 


Monday. 


The judges measured the hounds on Monday morn- 
ing. All the entries were present except Brownwydd, 
Merry Boy, Beautiful and Nell S. After the measuring 
was completed the Futurity stake was started. 


The Futurity. 


There were but three starters in the stake. N. A. 
Baldwin’s Rocket, by Bumper—Ada B., was drawn to 
run with Geo. A, Clark’s Murry, by Bumper—Summer’s 
Fly. The bye was drawn by Geo. F. Reed’s Fancy, by 
Harker—Nell R. ‘ 


First Series. 


Rocket—Murry.—Put down at 10:48 in the outskirts 
of the village. Murry hunted a trifle better than Rocket, 
but’scent was bad, and neither hound could drive, though 
two rabbits were put up. Up at 12 for lunch, and in the 
afternoon they were cast off again on the Stanton estate, 
three miles from the village. Murry showed a better 
nose than Rocket, and was a more energetic hunter. Up 
at 2:55. 

_ Fancy—Murry.—The former was handicapped by her 
size, being much smaller than Murry. She ran a game 
race, but was inclined to be tonguey, and was not. so 
quick in picking up a loss as her rival. Up at 4:30, hav- 
ing been down an hour and a half. 


Second Series. 
Rocket—Fancy.—The former ran indifferently, and 


the latter had the race much her own way. Up at 4:43, | 


after a run of eight minutes. 

First prize was awarded to Murry, second to Fancy 
and third to Rocket. 

Two braces in Class A were then run, but they are 
reported below for convenience. 


Annual Meeting. 


President Post presided at the annual meeting. After 
routine business was completed the committee on re- 
vision of the beagle standard made its report, and it was 
ordered printed and sent to all members. It was voted 
to give three medals to the Westminster Kennel Club 
show. R. L. Stévens, H. B. Duryea and C. R. Steven- 
son were elected to membership. The election of officers 
for ’99 .resulted as follows: President, Geo. B. Post; 
First Vice-President, H. F. Schellhass; Second Vice- 
President, J. W. Appleton; Third Vice-President, A. J. 
Purinton; Secretary-Treasurer, G. Mifflin Wharton; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, J. L. Kernochan, John Bateman, 
Wm. G. Rockefeller; Official Judges, Geo. B. Post, Geo. 
F. Reed, H. F. Schellhass, J. L. Kernochan, J. W. Apple- 
ton, Bradford S. Turpin. Adjourned. 


Tuesday. 


There was a thick fog in the morning, but by 10 
o’clock the sun came out, and the rest of the day was 
warm and pleasant. 


The Pack Stakes. 


This stake was open to packs of four beagles. The 
fee to start was $5, and the first prize was 60 per cent. 
and the second 30 per cent. of the entry fees. There 
were six starters. 

The Reed Pack.—In this pack were Sniiter R. D., 
Pride, Fancy and Reed’s Belle of Barton. They were 
handled by their owner, Geo. F. Reed, and were cast off 
at 7:20 in a cornfield. They were under poor control 
and in a long hunt for game became widely sepa- 
rated. When a rabbit was at last started they 
failed to pack, only two of the hounds being in the 
drive. Up at 9:45. 

Hempstead Beagles.—Bellman, Bashful, Rusty and 
Fearless made up the pack, which was handled by J. L. 
Kernochan. They hunted prettily, packed well and ran 
a good race. Down forty-five minutes. 

The Peters Pack.—The hounds in the pack were 
Buckshot, Buckshot, Jr., Windholme’s Growler and 
Windholme’s Flute. C. R. Grover had them under good 
control. They hunted their ground well, but after the 
game was up they drove unsteadily, overrunning badly 
and casting too wide at a loss. Down forty-five minutes. 

The Guyasuta Pack.—The pack was made up of Panic, 
Guyasuta, Winona and Little Hornet, and was hunted 
by James McAleer. They drove at a great pace, but 
overrun badly and did not pack up. Down twenty min- 
utes. , 

The Summers Pack.—Summers’ Sailor, Belle Sum- 
mers, Minnie S. II., and Summers’ Bess were in the 
pack, which was hunted by D. F. Summers. The hounds 
worked well, packed nicely and ran a sharp, snappy: 
race. Drove one hour. 

The Kreuder Pack.—The pack was composed of Pilot, 
June, Blanche and Kitty. H. L. Kreuder hunted them 
and had them under excellent control. They packed 
splendidly, drew their ground well, harked quickly and 
drove steadily. Down thirty-five minutes. 

The judges gave first prize to the Kreudeér pack, sec- 
ond to the Summers pack and reserve to Hempstead 
beagles. 

All-Age Dogs, 15in. and Under.—This stake was open 
to all beagle dogs 15in. and under.. The fee to statt was 
$10, and the first prize was $40, second $25 and third 
$10. There were eleven entries, and the drawing resulted 
in running A. J. Purinton’s Millard R., by Millard— 
Haida, with D. F. Summers’ Summers’ jim, by Fear- 
naught—Luce; Windholme Kennels’ Windholme’s Grow- 
ler, by Directum—Fanny, with Hempstead Beagles’ 
Nimrod, by Noble—Countess II.; Somerset Kennels’ 
Somerset, by Pulboro Crafty—Garnet, with J. B. Lozier’s 
Cry Baty. Racer, Jr.—Beastie; H. L. K P 
K., by Rattler III. — with H..S. {oslin’s Trick, by 


Ciyde Lady—Novice; D. FS ummers’ Sailor, 
Sailor Scammers’ Fly, with N. A. Baldwin's Rocket, 


er’s Roy. 
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by Bumper—Ada B.; Geo. F. Reed’s Reed’s Tom, by 
Harker—Scorcher, drew the bye. 


First Series. 


Millard R.—Summers’ Jim.—This brace was handled 
by Geo. F. Reed and D. F, Summers, and was down 
forty-five minutes. Jim was timid and refused to leave 
his handler till the rabbit was up. Then he entered into 
the — in a half-hearted way, Millard doing all the 
work, 

Windholme’s Growler—Nimrod.—Growler was hunted 
by C. R. Grover, and Nimrod by Geo. F. Reed. They 
were twice put down, and on the second occasion ran a 
long, fast race in thick cover. Only a little of the run 
could be seen, but both hounds worked well. 

Somerset—Cry Baby.—The former was hunted by Geo. 
F. Reed and the latter by his owner. They were down 
an hour and twenty minutes, and two rabbits were put 
up. The first was lost after a short run in thick briers. 
The second led a long chase in timber, Baby having a 
trifle the better of the race. 


Wednesday. 


Hard rain fell almost all day. The trials were con- 
tinued notwithstanding the storm, as there was no time 
tobe wasted. 

Somerset—Cry Baby.—This brace was cast off on the 
Lozier estate at 8.10. Rabbits were hard to find, but at 
last one was put up and led a good chase, much of it 
being viewed by the hunting party, who ‘had sought 
refuge from the storm under a hay rick. Up at 8:45. 

Roy K.—Trick.—The latter was handled by his 
owner and the former by A. E. Keen. Roy hunted in- 
differently, waiting for Trick to find. After the game 
was afoot Roy took more interest in the race, but the 
honors in both hunting and driving went to Trick. 
Down forty-five minutes. 

Summers’ Sailor—Rocket—These hounds were in 
charge of their owners, and there was a long, tedious 
hunt before game was found. Then a cottontail was 
jumped that led a fast race in cover so thick that the 
judges could not keep in with the chase. Little of the 
work could be seen. Down half an hour. 

Reed’s Tom—Windholme’s Growler.—This brace was 
hunted by Geo. F. Reed and C. R. Grover. For nearly 
two hours they were worked: through a promising coun- 
try, but without result. 

This ended the day’s work, and in the middle of the 
afternoon a thoroughly drenched and not very enthu- 
siastic crowd of rabbit hunters returned to the club’s 
headquarters. 


Thursday. 


A cool, clear morning was a welcome change from the 
disagreeable weather of yesterday. The scene of the 
day’s hunt was West Ironsburg, just over the New York 
State line. 

Reed’s Tom—Windholme’s Growler.—This brace was 
cast off at 7:40, to finish their undecided race of yester- 
day. Two rabbits were started, but both were lost after 
short drives. Growler ran riot and Tom appeared to 
be off in nose. Up at 8:45. 


Second Series. 

Trick—Rocket.—They were put down at 8:50, and ran 
a long, dashing race in cover and open. Trick was 
quicker in catching the turns than Rocket, though the 
latter was faster on a straightaway drive. In hunting 
Trick was far superior. Up at 10:40, while driving. 

Summers’ Sailor—Nimrod.—This brace was put down 
at 10:43 where the last brace was taken off. Nimrod 
caught a couple of turns and then the chase was abrupt- 
ly ended by a sight chase, after which the game was 
lost. Then another cottontail was started in a thicket 
of locust trees, and here Nimrod had things much his 
own way, Sailor leading off at great speed after his 
mate had caught the turn. Up at 11:17. 

Millard R.—Cry Baby.—This brace was put down at 
11:17, and at lunch time nothing had been accomplished. 
After lunch they were again cast off and ran two races 
in thick cover on the Verdon farm. Their cry was 
musicaly-and the chase a good one. In driving the 
hounds were about equal, but in hunting Millard was the 
better. Up at 2:18. 


Third Series. 


Millard R.—Trick.—This fine couple ran a beautiful 
race in open fields, where every movement of both rab- 
bit and beagles could be seen. Trick caught the ma- 
jority of the turns and was a better hunter than Millard. 
Up at 2:45. 

Cry Baby—Nimrod.—Down at 2:50, and drove at good 
speed to a culvert, where the game went to ground. 

The judges then ran a formal heat between Millard R. 
and Nimrod, and announced the winners: First, Trick; 
second, Millard R.; third, Nimrod; reserve, Rocket. 

All-Age Bitches, 15in. and Under.—This stake was 
open to all bitches 15in. and under. The first prize was 
$40, the second $25 and the third $ro. 

The drawing resulted in running Waldingfield Beagles’ 
Dahlia, by Pulboro Crafty—Boundy, with D. F. Sum- 
mers’ Summers’ Bess, by Hookgr—Belle S.; Guyasuta 
Kennels’ Winona, by Sailor—Lucy S., with Hempstead 
Beagles’ Rusty; D. F. Summers’ Minnie S. II.. by 
Sailor—Minnie S., with Guyasuta Kennels’ Maywood, by 
ch. Lee II.—Panic; H. L. Kreuder’s Blanche, by Frank 
Forest—Ina, with Geo. F. Reed’s Belle of Barton, by 
Col. Lee—Haida R.; H. L. Kreuder’s June, by Lee II.— 
Panic, with John G. Reed’s Splitter, by Wanderer— 
Triumph; Hempstead Beagles’ Bashful, by Brawler— 
Languish, drew the bye. 


First Series. 


Dahlia—Summers’ Bessi-Handled by Geo. F. Reed 
and D. F. Summers respectively, they were put down 
at 3:45. The race was a poor one. Dahlia was under no 
control and Bess was almost too timid to run in a field 
trial. Two rabbits were started and Dahlia had the 
best of what little run there was. Up at 4:30. 

Blanche—Belle of Barton.—This couple was laid on 
at 4:45. The former was hunted by H. E. Kreuder, and 
the latter by Geo. F, Reed. At 5 o'clock they were 
taken up, no start having been made. 2 





Friday. 


It was a perfect autumn day, and rabbits were found in 
plenty during the morning’s hunt. Scent was fairly 
good in the morning, but in the afternoon it was very 
bad. It was the most enjoyable day of the trials thus 
far. Class AA was finished and Class B begun. 

Winona—Rusty.—This brace was put down at 6:40, in 
charge of Jas: McAleer and Geo. F. Reed. They hunted 
well and put up two rabbits, both of which were driven 
short distances and lost. Up at 7:27. 

Minnie S. II.—Maywood.—This brace was cast off at 
7:30. Minnie was hunted by D. F. Summers and Maywood 
by Jas. McAleer. Maywood was easily the better of the 
couple. She took the lead in a fine piece of trailing, and 
when the rabbit was up showed Minnie the way to a 
cones? where the cottontail had taken refuge. Up at 

:25. 

Blanche—Belle of Barton.—Geo. F. Reed had Belle 
in charge, while Blanche, the heroine of many a hard 
fought race, was hunted by H. L. Kreuder. The first 
rabbit put up had been making his home under a farm 
house, and the race was a laughable one, when hounds, 
handlers and rabbit were all in the door yard together. 
The rabbit escaped with his life. A second rabbit was 
jumped in a weed field, and after a long and exciting 
race he was driven to earth. In this run Blanche had a 
little advantage over Belle. Both are fine; speedy 
houne, and it was nip and tuck from jump to firish. Up 
at 9:18. 

June—Splitter—This lively pair was put down at 9:20. 
H. L. Kreuder and Geo. F. Reed were the handlers. 
They ran a fine race, Splitter catching most of the 
turns. June is very speedy, but she did not press for 
the lead, being content to follow Splitter. This was as 
fast a race as was seen during the week. Up at 9:50. 

Bashful—Minnie S. II.—J. L. Kernochan hunted the 
former and D. F. Summers the latter. Neither hound 
was in form. Both ran heel and Minnie was very ex- 
citable and tonguey. Two rabbits were started, and one 
was lost after a short run, while the other was not driven 
at all. Up at 10:30. 


Second Series. 


Splitter—Maywood.—Handled as in the first series, 
they were put down at 10:40. Field after field that ought 
to have held rabbits was drawn blank, and a more 
tedious hunt for game never occurred at a field trial 
Lunch time was a welcome relief, and then the party 
crowded into the barges and went to the Stanton estate. 
Here at last a rabbit was put up. The first burst was 
up a steep side hill, and bunny’s heart was nearly broken 
when he reached the top. He narrowly escaped with his 
life, for the beagles cast within a few feet of him as he 
squatted in a grass field. The bad scenting saved him 
and he at last escaped. In this chase Splitter showed a 
level head and keen nose. Maywood was tonguey and 
not always true. Up at 2:00. 

Blanche—Maywood.—Scent was very bad, and though 
two rabbits were started, neither could be driven far. 


Up at 3:05. 

The judges then announced their decision: First prize 
to Splitter, second to Blanche, third to Maywood, and 
reserve to Belle of Barton. . 

Class B—All-Age Beagles, 13in. and Under.—This 


class was open to ali beagles 1i3in. and under. The 
forfeit was $4, and $4 additional to start. The first prize 
was $35, second $20 and third $10. 

The drawing resulted in running Geo. F. Reed’s 
Snifter R. D., by Wanderer—Triumph, with Walding- 
field Beagles’ w., b. and t. dog Orator, by Pulboro 
Crafty—Cinderella; Guyasuta Kennels’ w., b. and t. bitch 
Betty Zane, by Buckshot, Jr.—Minnie S., with Windholme 
Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch Windholme’s Flute, by 
Raffler—Rowetta; Hempstead Beagles’ w., b. and t. 
bitch Fearless, by Tyrant—Frantic, with G. B. Kerr’s 
w., b. and t. dog Staley, by Hooker—Belle Summers; 
Chas. P. Post’s w.. b. and t. dog Frankie P., by Frank 
Forest—Bady, with Geo. F. Reed’s w., b. and t. bitch 
Fancy, by Harker—Nell R.; Wharton Beagles’ w., b. and 
t. bitch Wharton’s Bashful, by Bumper-—Bessy, with 
Somerset Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch, Teckla, by Pulboro 
Crafty—Cinderella; Dr. R. L. Bohannan’s b., w. and t. 
bitch Style, by Little Corporal—Cornforth’s Gypsy Maid, 
drew the bye. 


First Series. 


Snifter R. D.—Orator.—G. F. Reed hunted Snifter and 
J. W. Appleton Orator. They were cast off at 3:22, and 
were so well matched that it was difficult to distinguish 
one from the other. They were energetic hunters, and 
ran two short races without great advantage to either 
hound. Up at 4:20. 

Betty Zane—Windholme’s Flute —The former was in 
charge of Jas. McAleer and the latter of H. T. Peters. 
Neither beagle was under control, and at 5:00 they were 
ordered up, nothing having been accomplished. 2 

The field trial committee held a meeting in the even- 
ing, and it was voted to call the Derby off. 


Saturday. 


The last day of the trials was cloudy and chilly. A 
heavy mist fell in the morning, but ceased in the after- 
noon. 

Fearless—Staley.—This fine brace was put down at 
6:45. Fearless was handled by Jas. L. Kernochan and 
Staley by D. F. Summers. The first rabbit put up was a 
small one and furnished no sport. The second one led 
a splendid chase that tried the running powers of the 
judges and handlers to ‘the utmost. The race was a 
very close one, now one and then the other catching the 
turns, but Staley appeared to have a little advantage over 
Fearless. Up at 7:24. _ 

Betty Zane—Windholme’s Flute.—This wild brace was 
put down at 7:26, handled by Dr. Johnson and C. R. 
Grover. It was exceedingly difficult to keep track of 
either peagie. as they refused to obey their handlers at 


all: Finally at 9:05 they were ordered up, Flute having 


disappeared. She was later found at the kennels. 
Frankie P.—Fancy.—The former is one of the smallest 
ee that ever ran at a field trial. He was hunted by 
C. P. Post and ‘Fancy by Geo. F.Reed. After a long, 
discouraging hunt for game, a rabbit was fotind, but 
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almost before the chase had begun the party were warned 
off for trespassing. Down at 9:20 and up at 10:20. 

Wharton’s Bashful—Teckla—This brace was down 
at 10:30, and was worked by J. M. Wharton and D.°F. 
Summers. The first rabbit put up was quickly driven 
to earth. The second ran well and made a good chase. 
Teckla proved herself more level headed and also faster 
than Bashful. Bashful is very smail, but ran a game 
race. 

Style—The bye was handled by Dr. Bohannan, and 
Betty Zane ran with her. Betty was steadier, and with a 
better nose than her mate. Down at 11:10 and up at 
11742. 

Second Series. 

Fearless—Betty Zane.—They were cast off at 12:35 
and a rabbit was found at once. Fearless led the chase, 
catching the losses quickly. Up at 12:50. 

Staley—Snifter R. D.—Put down ac 12:55. At first 
the advantage in the chase lay with Snifter, but later 
Staley did some cold trailing that won the race for him. 
Up at 1:30. i 

Orator—Frankie P.—This brace was ordered down at 
1:34. Orator was too fast for Frankie, but the little 
fellow kept close at his heels, and now and then caught 
aturn. Up at 2:15. 


Third Series. 


Fearless—Orator.—This brace ran’a dashing race, in 
which Orator had the advantage in nose and speed. 
Down fifteen minutes. ‘ 

Orator—Staley.—The couple was cast off at 2:48, and 
the last race of the trials proved to be one of the best. 
A check just gn time was all that saved the rabbit's life. 
The beagles ran at a great pace, and there was little dif- 
ference in their merits. Up at 3:42, and the trials were 
over. 

The judges gave first prize to Staley, second to Orator, 
third to Fearless, and reserve to Snifter R. D. 


ee 
Central Beagle Trials. 


PitrsspurG, Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
following are the nomina‘ions to the field trials of the 
Central Beagle Club. Classes A, B, C and D closed Oct. 
20. The other classes were closed at the drawing. 

Class A, for dogs and bitches 13 to 15in., whelped on 
or before Jan. 1, 1897: Fannie (Base—Dell), Nell S. 
(Darter—Sparkle), Pilot II. (ch. Pilot—Bell C.), Dandy 
(Bumper—Blossom H.), Guyasuta (Sailor—Gipsy Wel- 
ler), Tomer Spry (Base—Rena), Roxy B. (Base— 
Midge). 

Class B, for dogs and bitches 13in. and under. whelped 
on or after Jan. 1, 1897: Harker’s Rose (Harker—Rose. 
Weller), Staley (Harker—Bell Summer), Betty Jane 
(Buckshot, Jr.—Minnie S.), Tansy (Bumper—Blossom 
H.), Boliver (Sailor—ch. Snow). 

Class C, for dogs and bitches, all ages, 13 to 15in., that 
have not been placed first in any all-age class in field 
trials: Nellie S. (Darter—Sparkle), Pilot II. (ch. Pilot 
—Belle C.), Bugle II. (Sandy—Phyllis), Birdie S. (Spot- 
ty—Judy W.). Maywood (ch. Lee II.—Panic), Dorsey’s 
Woodman (Chimer—Bell of Woodward II.), Winona 
(Sailor—Lucy S.). i 

Class D, for dogs and bitches. all ages, 13in. and un- 
der, that have not been placed first in any all-age class 
in any field trials: Trump (Merrell—Ida), Smith Perry 
(John Bull—Lady Glenwood), Staley -(Hucker—Bell 
Summers), Betty Jane (Buckshot, Jr.—Minnie S.), Doc 
Blue Cap (Doctor—Blue Maid). Madge H. (Streamer— 
Blossom H.), Bell of Franklin (John Bull—Belle), Lady 
Rose (Peterson’s Jesse—Rose), Little Prince. 





Continental Field Trial Club. 


Hittszoro, N. C., Oct. 25.—I inclose list of entries 
for our All-Age Stake. There are 17 setters and 13 
pointers. The trainers are located as follows: Wm. 
Tallman, Greensboro; C. E. Buckle, Sherrells Ford; 
Geo. E. Gray, Newton; D. E. Rose, Cleveland; W. H. 
Hammond, Concord; Victor Humphreys, Houstonville; 
Chas. Tucker, High Point, all in North Carolina. 

I have seen a great many young birds and very few old 
ones. The cover is rank. 


Alf-Age Stake. 
POINTERS. 

Dr. J. S. Brown’s b. and w. dog Ned B. (Rap—Lady). 

Dr. J. S. Brown’s 1. and w. dog Will B. (Rip Rap— 
Croxie Kent). 

D. E. Rose’s (agt.) o. and w. dog Elgin’s Dash (Kent 
Elgin— ). 

D. E. Rose’s (agt.) 1. and w. dog Chisolm (Von Gull 
—Croxie). 

George N. Clemson’s 1. and w. bitch Highland View 
Revel (Ridgeview Cash—Blithesome). 

George N. ‘Clemson’s |. and w. bitch Highland Riot 
(Ridgeview Cash—Blithesome). 

W. Gould Brokaw’s |. and w. bitch Fairview Meg 
(Prince Regent—Spinett). 

Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ 1. and w. bitch 
Rupee (Delhi—Selah). 

Wm. H. Hammond’s (agt.) 1. and w. bitch Forest 
Belle (Rap’s Rip—Lafford’s Pearl). 

J. B. Bisbee’s b. and w. ticked dog Ripstone (Rip Rap 
—Pearl’s Dot).. 

Del Monte Kennels’ b. and w. dog Tick Boy (Tick 
Boy—Jilt). 

G. E. Grav’s (agt) 1. and w. dog Young Jingo (Jingo 
—Pear!’s Dot). 

Tyro Kennels’ 1. and w. dog St. Clair (Rob—Ripse). 

SETTERS. 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog Why Not (Eugene 
T.—Miss Ruby). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog Wise Child (Eu- 
gere T.—Maiden Mine). 

W. W. Titus’ b., w. and t. dog Joe Cummings (An- 
torio—Piccaola). * 

Charles Sheldon’s b.,.w. and t. Turnavo (Antonio— 
Laska). 

Herbert Parson’s b., w, and t. bitch Larissa (Antonio 
y-Laska), 








D. E. Rose’s (agt.) b., w. and t. dog Sport McAlister 
(Tony Boy—Blue). 

D. E. Rose’s (agt.) b., w. and t. bitch Pearl R. (Sam 
Gross—Donna Inez). 

Eldred Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch Loretta (Glad- 
stone’s Boy—Rill Ray). - 

W. Gould Brokaw’s 1. and w. bitch Fairview Bell 
(Edgemark—Bell). 

Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. b. bitch Pin 
Money (Count Gladstone—Daisy Croft). 
ot: , Bisbee’s b. and w. dog Paul (Paul Gladstone— 

ing). 

Del Monte Kennels’ 0. and w. bitch Minnie’s Girl 
(Antonio—Minnie T.). 

Del Monte Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog Sam T. (Luke 
Roy—Betty B.). i 

Victor Humphrey’s o. and w. dog Cotton Grove Dick 
(Dick—Donna). 

S. W. Carev’s b. and w. ticked bitch Shot’s Kate (AI- 


-bert’s Shot—Sal English). 


Edwards & Devereux’s b., w. and t. dog Uncle B. 
(Harwick—Dan’s Lady). 

Fox & Blyth’s b., w. and t. dog Dave Earl (Count 
Gladstone—Dan’s Lady). 

Leon Ernest Seay’s 1. and w. setter dog Dick (Dick 
Noble—Donna). W. B. MEares. 


Dogs for the Klondike. 


MontreEAL, Oct. 26—A schooner load of Labrador 
and Eskimo dogs for the Dominion Government has 
arrived at Quebec. and will be shipped in a day or two 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway for the Pacific Coast, 
whence they will be taken to the Klondike. There they 
are to be employed in the winter carriage of mails. They 
are all well-trained animals, weighing each from 80 to 
1oolbs. and valued at $20 to $40 apiece. They were col- 
lected at many points on the North Shore of the Guli, 
and number 140 in all. They are quite easily managed 
by those used to them, but ferocious when aroused. 
One team of six dogs which is included in the lot set 
upon its late owner, a trader of the Coast, and killed him. 
They are being fitted out with harness and commetiques, 
or Eskimo sledges, which they often draw over the snow 
for fifty or sixty miles a day. Sometimes three. some- 
times five pairs of dogs are attached to the commetique, 
besides the guide—New York Evening Post. 


American Fox Terrier Club Stakes. 


Boston. Mass., Oct. 24.—As the Metropolitan Kennel 
Club, of Brooklyn, will not hold a show this year, the 
stakes that were to have been judged there—namely, 
Home-bred Puppy Stakes and second division 12th Grand 
Produce Stakes—will be judged at the show of the Amer- 
ican Pet Dog Club in New York, where also the follow- 
ing specials “open to members and American-bred fox 
terriers only” will be offered: $2.50 each for best fox 
terrier in open class, smooth; best wire; best dog in nov- 
ice class, smooth; best bitch in novice class, smooth; 
best dog in novice class, wire; best bitch in novice class, 
wire. AMERICAN Fox ‘1 ERRIER CLUB. 








Canoeing. 


THE annual reports of the secretary-treasurer, the 
board of governors and the pursers of the American 
Canoe Association are most gratifying, as showing good 
financial management and a prosperous condition of the 
finances. The business of the year has been well man- 
aged, in that the executive has not only kept its expendi- 
tures within the assigned limit, but it did not call for the 
advance credited to it, and it paid its proportion of the 
receipts to the board of governors early in the season. 
The reserve fund in the hands of the board of governors, 
in spite of the deficits of several years, is now over one 
thousand dollars, and what is of much more importance 
than the exact amount of cash, it is doing what was 
expected of it in regulating the general expenditures of 
the Association. The general business has been carried 
on with’a profit, $110 being turned over to the re- 
serve after all expenses were paid. The four diVisions 
are all in good financial condition, the wild extravagances 
that we have commented on in the past have disap- 
peared; each division is fully solvent; and carries over a 
balance of from one to four hundred dollars. It is 
quite evident that the Association can be run properly 
within its income; and it is to be hoped that there will 
be no more large deficits for the incoming officers to 
shoulder. While there is no immediate need for the ac- 
cumulation of a large surplus, it must be evident that a 
sum of several thousand dollars, such as may be realized 
in a few years, is something well worth having in case 
the necessity or opportunity for a permanent camp site 
is realized. 





Tne least satisfactory feature of the reports is the 
membership, which is not increasing as it should: though 
there is no indication of any decrease, the Association 
about holds its own from year to year. While this 
is to be regretted, it is not perhaps surprising when 
we take into account the growing competition of other 
sports, such as golf and bicycling, and the many attrac- 
tive types of small yachts that now tempt the sailing 
men from the canoe proper, or even the canoe-yawl. 
The condition of the Association is after all but that of 
the canoe clubs, which constitute the bulk of its mem- 
bership. The clubs are well housed, out of debt, and 
with full membership rolls, but they are taking in very 
few young men and novices. and there is a serious dearth 
of the spirit of active canoeing on the part of those who 
still retain their membership. This state of affairs goes 
to prove that the trouble lies not with the Association, 
but with general conditions affecting the whole sport 
of canoeing _ What the remedy may be it is impossible 
‘to say; a lengthy discussion at the meeting failed to dis- 
close any feasible plan-for arousing a new interest in - 
canoeing or in the Association, 


Qachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anwp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. : 





THE trend of opinion at the present time is to all ap- 
pearances, and we note it with pleasure, away from the 
racing machine in the small classes and toward safer, 
abler and more useful craft. The’ scow type, in vogue 
for the past three years even in the one-design classes,, 
has probably had its day; and there are evidences that it 
will speedily give Way to yachts of the true knock- 
about type, in which the first requirement is the carrying 
of a material weight of ballast. The Long Island Sound 
Y. R. A. will, in all probability, take active steps for 
the immediate establishment of three knockabout classes 
of 25ft., 21ft. and 18ft. l.w.l.; there being an evident de- 
mand for such yachts about New York. One of the 
Sound clubs is now at work on a one-design class of 18ft. 
l.w.l. in which the first requirement is the carrying of 
half a ton or so of metal ballast. The 21ft. knockabout 
has evidently come to stay in Long Island Sound, and 
there is quite as plainly a place-for a larger and a smaller 
size. The subject of restricting these boats has been 
handled successfully in Boston by the Knockabout As- 
sociation, and the two larger classes, 25ft. and a2ift., are 
now under restrictions which have worked very well in 
practice. These same restrictions are equally applicable 
to Long Island Sound, but in adopting them, and also 
extending them to cover a smaller class, the best plan 
will be for the two associations, the Boston Knockabout 
and the Sound Y. R. A., to uni‘e in a thorough revision 
of the rules. correcting some minor de‘ails that are pos- 
sibly capable of improvement; deciding the best limita- 
tions for an 18ft. class. and establishing a complete and 
permanent standard of restrictions. While the present 
limitations are based on actual practice and are in the 
main sa‘isfactory. the whole subject cf the knockabout 
type is better understood to-day than it was a couple of 
years ago; the field for these useful boats has far out- 
grown the original limits of Massachusetts Bay, and it 
ought to be possible now to frame restrictions which 
will be suitable for the Sound, the Great Lakes and 
other waters. ard which will be generally adopted on 
their intrinsic merits. 

The proposed class of 18ft. |.w.l. is an excellent one, 
giving an ideal single-harder. for one or two, and also a 
beat for racing in a restricted class. 

What is even more important than the growth of the 
regular knockabout classes as an indication of a healthy 
change of yachting opinion is the proposal now under 
consideration by the race committee of the Seawanhaka 
C. Y. C. for the transferal of the cup contests to a 
restricted class. carrying a fixed amount of ballast. and 
with a rigid limitation of scantling. While it is not 
yet certain that such a class will be adopted, it is per- 
fectly plain that the racing cannot continue on such a 
basis as now exists. Apart from the question of type 
involved in Dominion, the extreme of flimsy construc- 
tion reached in the Crane boats necessitated a radical 
revision of the conditions of the races. 


One discouraging phase of the measurement question 
is that all such legislation is of necessity negative in a 
way: no association or club is in a position to say to its 
members, “You must build yachts.” The most that can 
be said is, “If you build a yacht. she must comply with 
such and such conditions.” At the present time there is 
very little prospect of the thorough and satisfactory 
trial of any rule of measurement. good or bad. Such 
a trial can only be had through the designing, building 
and continued racing of at least half a dozen yachts in 
the same class. The performances of old boats. together 
or with one or two new ones, are useless as demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities of a new rule of measurement. and 
only by actual designing under the rule can its ultimate 
results be developed. The linear rating rule just adopted 
by the North American Y. R. U. is in our opinion very 
far from perfect: but. even if it were very much better 
than it is, there is little chance as matters go that it will 
be fairly tested in the next season or two. There is no 
general desire on the part of yachtsmen to build racing 
yachts in any of the larger classes; even the 51ft., which 
thus far boasts but two or three boats. Whatever pros- 
pect existed of a revival in some one of the larger 
schooner or cutter classes next year has been dispelled 
by the arrangement of a match for the America’s Cup 
with but one new yacht in the goft. class. As was proved 
in 1895, an international race of this kind between two 
big syndicate yachts, monopolizing the attention of the 
public and the press, tends to kill the regular class rac- 
ing throughout the season, and we do not look for a 
specially brilliant year, except in the ooft. class itself and 
in the smaller vachts of the Sound and Boston, the 
knockabouts, 30-footers, etc. 

Now that a rule has been adopted, it is very im- 
portant that it shall be put to some practical test. either 
to demonstrate at once that it is worthy of the confidence 


* of yachtsmen to the extent of investing their money in 


building large yachts under it; or to develop its weak 
points so that improvement may be made on some de- 
finite basis. Under the circumstances it is verv desirable 
that the new rule shall be thus tested by immediate build- 
ing and constant racing during the season of 1 If 
the matter be left to chance, nothing will be done, very 
few yachts will be built, and these will be distributed over 
several classes, with not enough in any one to make 
conclusive racing. There is one way, and so far as we 
can see, only one, in which the desired result can be 
reached. This is through the systematic fostering of 
some one class by the different associations and clubs 
interested in the new rule. The matter should be taken 
up at once and some one of the new classes selected; and 
permanent. arrangements should be made for the racing 
of the class mext season: The Sound Y.-R: A., for 
instance, ig’now ih’ a position to deal with the matter 
-go far as New York yachting is concerned by. g 
a class, arranging a series of dates covering the entire 
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racing season, and asking the aid of its component clubs 
in holding these races regularly. without default, and 
guaranteeing suitable prizes. With such aid from the 
clubs, it should be possible to secure a certain number 
of yachtsmen who, with races and prizes thus assured, 
would be willing to build at once for the class. Each 
would be at liberty to select his favorite type under the 
rule, which permits in theory at least the fin-keel, keel, 
moderate and shoal centerboard types; and the ingenuity 
of a number of designers would be called into play to 
test the rule to its utmost. In order to maintain the 
interest in the racing through the season, good series 
prizes might be offered in addition to the regular class 
prizes for each event; if the class filled to a fair number 
there would be no difficulty in securing one or two really 
valuable cups, such as have of late years been offered in 
vain for the racing schooners, for series trophies to be 
awarded permanently to the yachts making first and 
second averages in the class. 

One special feature which we believe would attract en- 
tries to the class is the offering of cash prizes, and of 
value in proportion to the importance of the class. With 
a guarantee of a series of races for cash prizes of say 
$50 for first, $30 for second if four start, and $15 for 
third if six start, there would be a substantial induce- 
ment for building to the class, not merely on account of 
the cash returns. but because all the conditions would be 
favorable to spirited and continued racing. While these 
prizes might tax some of the smaller clubs, it is certain 
that the money would be well spert, both for the club 
and for yachting, and that there would be something to 
show for it in the record of the class at the end of 
the season; whereas much of the money now given is 
wasted on a handful: of yachts distributed over a number 
of classes, and racing which is poor in itself and devoid 
of technical results. 

The best possible class for such a purpose is, almost as 
a matter of course, the smallest that is generally prac- 
ticable, the 36ft. linear rating. This gives a yacht of 
about 30ft. l.w.l., fully capable of making the Sound 
circuit, and carrying her owner and usual crew, giving 
fair accommodaticn in the keel and deep centerboard 
classes, and a cabin of some sort even in the more ex- 
treme of the fin-keels. In this class 2 man can still build 
a good serviceable yacht at a moderate cost; it is pretty 
certain that, whatever type may prove the most success- 
ful and the best suited to the rule, a yacht of good 
design well kept up, and skillfully and persistently raced 
through the season, will be able to show a goodly num- 
ber of winning prizes, and quite an amount of cash to 
boot; while she will still have a reasonable sale value in 
the class. If it were possible to select and thus build up 
the 5rft. class, it would be an excellent thing for that 
part of yachting, the racing of the medium and larger 
classes, which is now dead. All things considered, how- 
ever, a much larger number of yachts and a greater 
range of types may be had in the smaller classes, and we 
believe that the 36ft. would be better than the- 51ft., or 
even the 42ft., being within the reach of a larger number 
of those men- who are now actively interested in yacht 
racing. 

This class is so nearly identical with the 37/{t. class of 
the Great Lakes, allowing for the inclusion of topsail 
in the measured sail area of the latter, that the two 
might be brought completely into accord. This class 
is perhaps the lhcst adapted of any for the needs of the 
lakes; it is rather small, but still even the 32-footers 
go from lake to lake for the races, and are perfectly sea- 
worthy; and the next larger class, the 42ft., is too ex- 
pensive for the average owner. 

With the Canada cup again in competition in the 37ft. 
class, and the same class established on a permanent and 
practical basis on the Sound, the Y. R. U. would by 
next fall be in the possession of an ample amount of the 
mest valuable evidence as to the poss'bilities of the new 
rule. Under such conditions the rule would be tested 
as it has not yet been in Great Britain; it should be 
possible to create a fleet of ten yachts at least on Long 
Island Sound. and to sail twenty races during the sea- 
son; and to the new yachts might be added several ex- 
isting ones fitted to the class. 

This is a thing which will not take care of itself. If the 
- rule is to be tested at all, it must be through the intelli- 
gent and persis'ent efforts of the larger clubs and asso- 
ciations. The latter have assumed of late many. serious 
responsibilities, the majority of which they are dis- 
charging in a fa‘thful manner. The greatest of all, 
however, is that of the amendment of the measurement 
rule, and it rests with them to continue the work to a 
point where they will have justified their action by a 
positive test. 


‘The Measurement Rule. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The editorial defense of the*report of the Seawanhaka 
committee on measurements in the Forest AND STREAM 
cf Aug. 11 was devoted chiefly to three points: viz., a 
comparison of the merits of the two types of rules; a 


justification of the committee’s proposed formula, and ” 


answers to sundry criticisms. The only argument ad- 
vanced in favor of the formula type of rule with variable 
factors is the alleged fact that the consensus of opinion 
throughout the yachting world is overwhelmingly in 
favor of this type, which has been used from the earliest 
days of yacht racing and is in universal use to-day. The 
rapid growth of restricted classes seems to show that 
this is not true; but if it were, the answer is that all 
popular superstitions and errors can be justified, and 
all reforms resisted. by this argument. Everything said 
on this point could have been said with equal force con- 
cerning all the formulas that have been tried and have 
failed. The value of a general consensus of opinion de- 
pends upon the circumstances. Sometimes it is practic- 
ally conclusive; sometimes it is worthless. The authority 
of a general agreement of opinion about a matter that 
can be tested by the canons of logic, or concerning a 
proposition that has been verified by long and urvarving 
experience, is very great. Consensus of opinion in favor 
of a ‘theorem that cannot be proved by ic. and that 


has been repeated! to the test of practice. and has 
isially failed, gp ‘If there be any general 
“agreement of opinion in favor of the old formula type 


r 


of measurement rules, it belongs to the last mentioned 
class and is of moderate value. 

We understand the Forest AND STREAM to admit that 
this type of rule is purely empirical, and that it has usu- 
ally failed. The truth is that in the proposed formula, 
L.+%S +B.+D.-i.% YM.S., 
2 2 
to beam, draft, sail, length and midship section as speed 
factors (viz., 1ft. of beam = 1ft. of draft = aft. of l.w.l. 


= 2 units of ‘'S. A.) have no existence in fact. The 
quantitive relation of these factors to speed is not known 
and cannot be stated even approximately. There is then 
no scientific basis for their use in this manner, and no 
presumption in favor of the formula. Its value can be 
determined by trial only. But it can be tried only on 
existing yachts; and therefore its value for measuring 
the speed of yachts to be built hereafter cannot be 
tested. This can only be inferred from an expectation 
that the new yachts will be like the old ones; and there is 
no warrant for such expectation. 

Such is the slender foundation upon which the Forest 
AND STREAM bases the opinion that an empirical rule 
of this kind is so much better for measuring the speed 
of yachts than any scientific rule that can now be 
made as to render further discussion of this point un- 
necessary. So far as is known to the writer, this is the 
first time thztgany advocate of the old type of rule has 
admitted that it has no scientific basis; and when yachts- 
men generally understand this fact, it will likely have 
to give way to something better. 

The fundamental objections to the new formula, which 
have net been answered, and the reasons why a rule with 
absolute restrictions and a rational classification would 
work better, may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. There is no good reason for saying that two 
yachts should race on even terms because they have the 


same, R. M. under the formula, + "S +B 4D. - 86 0m5. 
It is rational to say that two yachts having the same sail 
area should race on even terms, because they have the 
same motive power. 

2. There is no probability of foreseeing with reason- 
able ¢ rtainty what kind of yachts the foregoing formula 
will produce. The main purpose in amending the rule 
being the production of wholesome boats, this objection 
to the new formula is fatal. 

With absolute restrictions calling for the minimum 
amourt of M. S. deemed essential by the committee, 
there would be absolute certainty in getting it. 

3. Under the proposed formula the designer is en- 
couraged to produce undesirable boats with less than 
the requisite M. S. if he can discover 2 way of cutting 
down L., S., B. or D. without too much sacrifice of 
speed. With absolute restrictions there would be much 
less, if any, possibility of “beating the rule.” Conse- 
quently designers would devote themselves entirely to 
the discovery of lines of least resistance consistent with 
comfort and safety, and thus advance the science and art 
of naval architecture. The Canadian, double-hull de- 
fender of the Seawanhaka cup is an excellent illustration 
of the effect of the old type of rule on naval architec- 
ture. 

In answer to the argument that the old type is dis- 
credited by its repeated failures it is said that those fail- 
ures were not due to intrinsic defects of the type, but to 
specific defects of individual rules. This is fair argu- 
ment, if true; but its truth is difficult to establish; and 
the burden of proof is on those who assert it. If there 
are strong presumptions in favor of a type of rule, a 
reasonable amount of failure may be explained in this 
way; but if the failures are constant after repeated amend- 
ments of the rules, it raises a presumption against the 
type. When a type of rule has no presumptions in its 
favor, repeated failure is sufficient to condemn it in 
favor of something that rests upon sound theory. If 
there are a. priori reasons why a type of rule should not 
work well in practice, as in the present case, a''ecatinns 
that its failures are due to errors of details will be re- 
ceived with great incredulity. 

The only argument advanced against the new type of 
rule is that it has succeeded because of the defects of 
the old rules and not through intrinsic merits; and that 
its success is not unqualified. 

In this case the Forest AND STREAM urges a partial 
want of success in the case of the Boston knockabouts 
as an objection to this type of rule; but it does not con- 
sider that the repeated failures of the old type are signifi- 
cant, The distinction in the two cases is obvious. In the 
one case the method of controlling design is unscientific, 
as has been shown, and it is likely to fail. In the 
other it is a rational scheme, and is likely to succeed. 
Errors of judgment may be expected under both systems; 
but a given amount of wisdom and skill is sure ‘to attain 
the best results with a rule that has a scientific basis. 

In justification of the formula proposed by the com- 
mittee it is said: First, that fifteen years’ test of the 
Seawanhaka formula shows that the values of L. and S. 
“are as nearly correct as they can well be”; and, second, 
that the only defect in that formula has been remedied 


by the addition of the factors B.+D.—3, %M.S., the 
arrangement of which is especially scientific and accu- 
rate. It is not clear what is meant by the first state- 
ment; and th’s point should be further elucidated. It 
has been hereinbefore maintained that there are no 
quantitive relations between S, and L. with reference 
to speed that can be stated in simple ratios. If this be 
true the relative values of these factors in the Seawan- 
haka formula cannot be correct. There is no reason why 
the whole of S. should not be taxed if any of it is; nor 
why L. should be taxed at all. 

It cannot be meant that these values worked well in 
practice, for it is‘admitted that the rule is a failure. 
Furthermore, if Ss. and L. are properly taxed under the 
Seawanhaka formula, they are improperly taxed under 
the new formula, for the rate of taxation has been 
changed. 

The scientific character of the amendment, 


B.+D. —3% VM.S., 
is not obvious. It is based upon the theorem that 


speed is due to the free use of the lever by which stability 
is obtained, and therefore this lever is as justly an ob- 


the relative values assigned 





ject for taxation as the other elements of speed. The 
truth is this lever is no more an element of speed than 
the main rigging. Both of them enable the yacht to 
carry her sail, ‘which is the proximate cause of speed. 

Apparently the committee has not apprehended the 
logical effect of the amendment. In the report it says: 
“It appears extremely doubtful if any rule which in- 
cludes beam as a separate and distinct factor would 
meet with acceptance, and it appears to be nothing less 
than a truism that to assign to either of these (beam and 
draft) distinct and separate value or values relatively each 
to the other, is in the absence of more accurate know- 
ledge wholly unwarranted.” : 


It is obvious that in the formula, =" Ne aah ith YM. S. 


beam is as separate and distinct a factor as L. 
or S. or D.,.and that relative values have been assigned 
to all of them. 

The third division, in which the Forest AND STREAM 
answers sundry criticisms, demands a few words. In 
saying that yachtsmen were asked to accept the new 
formula on faith, the perfect candor and patriotism of 
the committee were not questioned. It was only intended 
to make the point that the merit of the new formula 
cannot be demonstrated by reasoning, and that it cannot 
be tested except by building. The plan of controlling 
form by direct restrictions on the principal dimensions 
is characterized as being practically a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a series of standard designs, one for each 
class, to which yachtsmen shall be compelled to build, all 
other types being barred. 

It is undoubtedly fair to push an opponent’s views ,to 
their logical conclusions; but the foregoing is not even 
an approximation to the writer’s position, which is 
briefly this: That there seems to be a general demand 
for a rule that shall induce the building of safe and 
commodious yachts in the racing classes; that there is 
no other way to bring about this result so efficacious as 
to state in plain terms the least that will be deemed 
safe and commodious, and to make this a minimum re- 
quirement. It may be as little as the carrying of a life 
buoy on deck, or so comprehensive as to cover every 
element of size, form and construction. In order that 
these so-called wholesome boats race on fair terms, they 
should be classified by sail area, all yachts in each class 
sailing on even terms. Under any form of rule, racers 
that are faster must be handicapped in some way so 
as to enable the wholesome boats to get the prizes. other- 
wise yachtsmen will continue to build prize winners of 
undesirable form. Such handicaps practically bar these 
boats; and they may as well be barred at the outset in 
so many words. In short, the writer has not advocated 
“one-design” boats; but a new method of measuring 
the speed of yachts, and of controlling their form within 
any desired limits, wide or narrow. 

The position of the ForEstT AND STREAM on the ques- 
tion of freedom of the designer is left uncertain. In the 
issue of July 2 it said: “No rule can be framed that will 
not’put at a premium some one class of yacht, the racing 
machine, the all-round fast cruiser, or possibly even the 
slow cruiser. It has so happened in the past that every 
rule tested on an extensive scale has in time resulted in 
the production of an extreme racing type.” * * * 
“This inevitable tendency of every rule has been fully 
recognized of late years by the various experts and com- 
mittees called upon to suggest new formulas.” It now 
apparently modifies that opinion, though it still holds 
that the designer must not be allowed to put fin-keels in 
a class of full-bodied, wholesome boats. It admits the 
charge that heretofore designers have been free to make 
a single type of racing machines, and nothing else, and 
attributes this to defects in the rule, which it says are 
now remedied, so that hereafter designers will be free 
to design good boats. 

The freedom of the designer to design good boats .will 
depend entirely upon the speed of these boats as meas- 
ured by the rule. If it turns out that the formula suffi- 
ciefitly handicaps all other kinds to enable the good 
boats to win on allowance, then the designer will be 
obliged to make good boats. He must design winning 
yachts or lose his patrons. How many kinds of winning 
yachts can there be under one rule? At most two— 
centerboards and keels—and it is doubtful if in any 
class these two can be equal in speed. In the small 
classes the centerboards seem faster; and keels apparent- 
ly do better in the large classes. The extent of the de- 
signer’s possible choice is between these two types. He 
has no liberty to make boats absolutely fast or safe or 
comfortable; but he is bound to turn out the boat that 
can win under the rule, either by speed or allowance, it 
matters not which. He must decide at his peril (or rather 
at the peril of his patron’s purse) which is worth more, 
under this complicated formula, absolute speed or the 
allowance that can be obtained for a small midship sec- 
tion, a short waterline or a small sail plan—a problem 
of uncommon intricacy and difficulty. All his ingenuity 
and skill must be expended in gettine a result worth- 
less to naval architecture and the evolution of the yacht. 
If the net product of the rule should happen to be a 
wholesome boat (which can only be determined by sev- 
eral years of building and racing under it), it will bar all 
other types from racing, and they would better be barred 
at the outset, and save an immense amount of money. 

The probability of predicting the kind of boat that will 
be produced by the formula, 


5 ther wnat didn 
is precisely the probability. that the committee 
could, at the first trial, design the fastest possible 


boat under the rule in every case, and that every boat 
would turn out to be a wholesome yacht. 
SEXTANT. 


‘ Painting a Yac4t. 

In answer to the inquiry as to painting a yacht, a cor- 
respondent in Port Clinton, Ohio, advises white lead 
mixed with turpentine to. a good consistency. This 
gives a. dead white, free from the gloss and yellow tint 
of oil; it is light, and a litle comes off with each scrub- 
bing, leaving a clean surface. Three coats will stand a 
sercer’s scrubbing, and will show white when the time 
comes for laying up. .. 
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The Wreck of the Mohegan. 


Apart from the vague and sensational stories cabled, 
immediately after the wreck of the steamer Mohegan, 
very little has appeared in the papers on this side, and 
the details of the mishap are still unknown. The follow- 


ing is from the last issue of the Yachtsman, of Oct. 20, . 


reprinted from the Western Morning News, of Ply- 
mouth; an interview with Mr. John Hyslop: 

“] had been reading in my room on the promenade 
deck, and had got pretty well through Kingsley’s West- 
ward Ho! when the dinner bell rang at half-past six on 
Friday evening (the 14th inst.). We had only just got 
seated at dinner, and there was about time for the soup 
and fish to be served, when I felt the vessel strike. A 
Mr. Lockwood, an elderly gentleman, who, I believe, is 
amongst the dead, sat opposite me, and said. ‘What is 
that?’ I replied, ‘She has struck.’ What she had struck 
was another matter. It seemed to me to be a rock, but 
it was impossible to conceive that in broad daylight the 
ship could have been navigated in such a way as to 
make it possible that she had struck rocks. I there- 
fore supposed, as the most reasonable thing, that she 
had struck a submerged wreck of a solid nature. Imme- 
diately I went on deck, and I soon made up my mind 
that the ship was lost. iw’ 

“Mr. Lockwood asked, ‘What can I do?’ I replied, 
‘We must simply do the best we can,’ meaning to indicate 
that it was impossible to say what could be done. I 
went out on the port side of the ship. It was not quite 
dark, and I could see land close by, and wondered if it 
was possible a ship could have got so near. No one can 
finderstand it. There she was within a mile and a 
quarter off the land. The men were trying to clear the 
boats on the port side. The vessel had then listed to 
the starboard, and when they got the lashing clear it 
was difficult to get the boats outward. There was also a 
very unfortunate arrangement on the vessel. I noticed, 
when I first went on board, the upper deck was not 
nearly so clear as the Victoria, in which I came across 
to England. There was a rail inside the boats, as well 
as outside, and I have not seen this elsewhere. The 
men were hampered very much indeed by the presence 
of this inner rail in getting the boats out. The vessel 
being listed to starboard, they would get the boats part- 
ly out and then they would swing. in again. In one 
case the stay which is intended to keep the davits swung 
out in proper position had parted. Then, too, the men 
were working in the dark. Some one asked for a knife, 
and I lent mine. Seeing the chance of launching the 
boats on that side was poor, I went on the starboard 
side. By that time she had listed the other way, and 
these people were equally hampered. 

Then I saw the case was very bad. The ship began to 
settle down. Her stern had been away in the air, and 
none of us knew how deep she would sink. We did not 
know whether there was forty or a hundred feet under 
the stern; but it then occurred to me that the best thing 
was to hang the boats clear. The sailors were hesitating 
to cut the lashings, and I shouted, “Cut them adrift.” I 
knew if the boats were got clear before the vessel sunk 
the men would not probably get more boats afloat than 
the women would fill. 

“I thought I would take my chance in the mizzen rig- 
ging. As | was putting my resolve into execution the 


stern settled so that the water overtook me. It went 
over my head and washed my cap off. I struggled up 
through the water, holding on to the rigging. I knew 


if the sea washed me free I might be entangled and be 
submerged, so I scrambled up. Eventually I got alto- 
gether out of the water and I remained on the rigging. 
Presently the assistant stewardess and a quartermaster 
got below me, but as high up as possible. Sometimes I 
would be standing on one foot, and scarcely room for 
that. There was a young man close to me, between my- 
self and the back stay. 

“Having given away my knife, I was unable to cut 
away a buoy within my reach, but I managed to wrench 
it away. Then there were strappings which I could not 
part, and which prevented my getting into the buoy. 
The shoulder straps were tied so that I could not use 
them. Lifelines outside the buoy, which got over my 
shoulders, would not hold. When I was completely 
worn out with carrying this weight and holding on to 
the rigging with one hand, I asked for a knife. Some 
one produced a knife and cut the buoy adrift. Then I 
felt better. 

“The vessel must have struck about a quarter to seven. 
Her stern remained above water not more than ten or 
twelve minutes, I should judge. 

“TI think the bottom is ripped out of the boat from for- 
ward away aft to the center. The darkness, the listing 
of the boat first one way and then another, the presence 
of the inner set of rails, hampered the men very much. 

“T do not think there was any deficiency of lifebelts: 
there were people all about me with them on. When I 
came on deck immediately after she struck, the captain 
was on the bridge giving orders to clear away the boats. 
I am glad to speak of this. I did not see a man who 
was not doing all that a man could do. The first officer 
behaved well, and I was told that he was the last seen to 
dive from the stern of the ship as she went down. Jud- 
‘dery, a quartermaster, is a splendid fellow. He was in 
the rigging self-possessed, active, and ready to do any- 
thing possible. When the lifeboat came alongside he was 
the man who swam out to establish communication with 
her. Afterward he employed himself in fastening the 
ropes from the lifeboat. I assisted in that. 

“It was high tide when I got in the rigging, and the 
sea surged well up toward those in the lower part of 
the rigging. When the sea swept right over us and 
then rolled away, I could hear the screams of the poor 
women and children almost within reach, and yet not 
within sight in the darkness. As the vessel went down 
that wave must have swept a score or two into eternity. 
The voices of the perishing people will be in my ears 
for a long time. Cen yh 

“Tt was extraordinary that all the lights were electric, 
and they were all extinguished. If there had been an 
ordinary lamp on the masthead it- would have been of * 
great value to us, whd-were in the rigging from 7-0’clock 
until 2 o’clock in the morning. My watch stopped at ten 
minutes to 2, when I took the plunge. We recognized 


that: there was no light to guide those who wanted to 
reach us. A small boat discovered us and went back.” 


New York Y. C. 


A VERY important meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held on Oct. 27, with Com. J. P. Morgan in the 
chair. Apart from the routine business of the usual fall 
meeting, a report was expected from the special com- 
mittee on the subject of a new club house, and in this 
same connection the following amendment was under 
consideration: 

Chapter 1—Dues—Paragraph 1, line 2, substitute the 
word “fifty” for the words “twenty-five,” and on line 7 
substitute the word “fifty” for the words “twenty-five.” 
When amended the paragraph will read: 
ber, on his election, shall pay the sum of $100 as entrance 
fee, and $50 for the current year. If said sums are not 
paid within thirty days fromthe date of his election the 
treasurer shall notify the secretary of the fact, and such 
election shall be null and void. Each subsequent an- 
nual payment shall be-$50, and shall become due at the 
first general meeting in each year. Foreigners, members 
of yacht clubs in their own country, and not residing in 
the United States, shall be exempt from alk payments, 
except entrance fee. Members who are absent from 
the United States for the whole fiscal year, commencing 
on the second Thursday in February, shall be exempt 
from their dues for such year, provided they give notice 
of their absence to the secretary. 

The report of the committee, read by Vice-Com. Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, recommended the purchase of ground for 
a new house, specifying two available sites, one of soft. 
and one of 75ft. frontage, in the vicinity of Fifth avenue 
and Forty-fourth street. Com. Morgan offered to pres- 
ent the ground on the conditions that a house of 75ft. 
frontage be built, and the dues raised to $50, which offer 
was accepted by the club, the committee being authorized 
to secure plans and to proceed with the work. An 
amendment to the by-laws was offered by Oswald 
Sanderson, providing that the owners of yachts of 3oft. 
l.w.l. and upward, regardless of tonnage, be accorded 
the right of representation; this was passed, subject to 
ratification at a subsequent meeting. A letter was read 
from Admiral Dewey, thanking the club for the honor 
conferred by the election to honorary membership. 
Messrs. Vanderbilt, Morgan and Iselin, the Defender 
syndicate, presented to the club a very handsome full- 
rigged model of Defender, the work of Gustave Grahn, 
the well-known model maker. The nominating commit- 
tee for the coming club election was elected as follows: 
C. Oliver Iselin, Percy Chubb, Seymour L. Husted, Jr., 
Henry F. Lippitt, Harrison B. Moore, Philip Schuyler, 
Edward M. Brown, Arthur Ingraham, Oswald Sander- 
son, Francis H. Davies. 

The following new members were elected: Thos. Car- 
michael, Abbot S. Rogers, Howard Willets, Commander 
Joseph G. Eaton, United States Navy; John R. Thomas, 
Lieut. H. W. Harrison, United States Navy; Henry G. 
Timmermann, Daniel Lord, Lieut. Frank Marble, United 
States Navy; Bryce J. Allan, Ensign Wililam H. Buck, 
United States Navy; Joseph E. Widener, Ensign John 
R. Edie, United States Navy; Lieut. Commander N. J. 
K. Patch, United States Navy; Edwin Gould, Past 
Assistant Engineer John C. Leonard, United States 
Navy; P. C. Stewart, A. Y. Stewart, F. S. Pearson, Pay 
Inspector Henry T. Wright, United States Navy; Com- 
modore Charles O’Neil, United States Navy. : 

On the following morning Com. Morgan purchased 
the property on Forty-fourth street, opposite to the new 
house of the Bar Association, the price being $148,000, 
and presented it to the club. 


Defender. 


Durinc the past two weeks the work of cleaning and 
fitting out Defender has progressed steadily at her moor- 
ings, off New Rochelle, just inside of Glen Island. The 
bottom has been cleaned by a diver, who reports the 
metal as uncorroded and easily cleaned with a brush. 
Contrary to the opinions expressed in many papers, there 
is nothing strange in this, as the bottom plating is not 
of aluminum, but of manganese bronze, a material which 
should corrode only enough to kill marine growths. 
Within a few days it has become known that Capt. 
Charles Barr has been temporarily released by Com. 
Postley, of Colonia, and has been engaged by Mr. 
Iselin. He will have charge of Defender, and probably 
of the new boat later on. He has been busy overhauling 
the yacht, and she will start for Bristol under sail, with 
Mr. Iselin and a few friends aboard, as soon as the new 
ways at the Herreshoff works are ready to haul her. 
She will go under jury rig, a trysail with no boom, her 
racing spars being left at City Island, where they have 
been housed, on Piepgrass’ Wharf, since she was laid 
up in 1895. 

The new railway will be of sufficient capacity to haul 
Defender, being carried out to get the necessary draft 
over the cradle. A new and powerful steam windlass has 
been specially constructed, operating the cradle by means 
of a steel cable. Preparations for the new boat are 
going on steadily, but no definite information is obtain- 
able. A rumor is current that she will be built entirely 
of ahiminum, which probably means that she will be 
pee with it throughout, instead of merely on the top 
sides. 





Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


Notice to Representatives. _ ' 

A general meeting of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound will be held at the Hotel Man- 
hattan, Madison avenue and Forty-second street, New 
York, on Thursday, Nov. 3, at 8 o’clock P. M., to take 
action on the recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee. as to the new measurement and classification 
rules adopted by the Yacht Racing: Union of North 
America, and as to various modifications of the classifi- 
cation rules of the Association: By order of the Exe- 


cutive Committee, 
Cuas. P. Tower, Sec’y. 


Each mem- ; 


The Canada Cup. 


- THE notice of challenge for the Canada cup, mentioned 


in our previous issue, has been received at 
reads as follows: 
Royal Canadian Y. C., Toronto, Canada. 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to notify you that the 
Chicago Y. C. will challenge for Canada’s cup. 

If agreeable to you, a committee will meet you in 
Toronto to present formal challenge and to arrange all 
details of races. 

An early reply, stating when you' wish to meet our 
committee, will greatly oblige. Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES H THORNE, Sec’y. 

Chicago, Oct. 25, 1808. 

A meeting of the executive and the sailing commit- 
tees of the R. C. Y. C. was held immediately on the re- 
ceipt of this letter, and it was arranged to hold a joint 
meeting at an early date. 


oronto, and 





Inland Lake Y. R. A. 


THE annual meeting of the Inland Lake Y. R. A. was 
ee - Oct. 15, at Chicago, the following officers being 
electéd: 

Pres., J. W. Taylor, White Bear Y. C., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sec’y-Treas., Benjamin Carpenter, Lake Geneva Y. C., 
Chicago; Executive Committee, H. Battis, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; John Dupee, Oconomowoc, Wis., and Benjamin 
Carpenter. 

Delegates from the following yacht clubs attended the 
meeting: White Bear, Green Lake, Delavan, Pine Lake, 
Lake Buelah, Fox Lake, Detroit, Minnesota, Lake 
Geneva, Minnetonka, Indiana, Oconomowoc, Pistakee, 
Pewaukee, Duluth, West End, Nodaway and Oshkosh. 


It was decided to hold the 1899 arinual inland lake re- 


gatta at Oshkosh, on Winnebago Lake. 


Yacht Measurement. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
looking over the table published on Oct. 22, I found one 
noticeable discrepancy which led me to check over the 
columns headed “Equivalent based on speed and seconds 
per mile.” The whole table was prepared in time illy 
spared, and consequently could not be properly checked, 
and this must be my excuse. In the first mentioned 
column, first and fourth lines, substitute 37.9 for 39.7; 
second line, substitute 19.5 for 13.0, and leave out the 
foot note. In the second column mentioned, first line, 
substitute 620 for 612.0; second line, substitute 758 for 
1,022, and in the fourth line substitute 620 for 616. 

eae Gro. HI. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. W. B. Stearns, of the Marblehead Yacht Yard, has 
joined forces with Mr. J. R. Purdon, the Boston de- 
signer, and the union will probably be to the advantage 
of both. Mr. Stearns has a large and growing busi- 
ness, the management of which leaves him little time 
for designing, and the facilities of his yard will give Mr. 
Purdon new opportunities for those personal experiments 
in construction which are now necessary to the suc- 
cess of the designer. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Sound 
Y. R. A. was held on Oct. 24, at the Seawanhaka C. Y. 
C. house, with Pres. Cromwell in the chair. There 
were present Messrs. C. P. Tower, F. B. Jones, E. B. 
Hart and W. P. Stephens. The committee decided upon 
the recommendations to the association at the annual 
meeting, which will be held on Nov. 3. 

We have heretofore looked upon the flippant and 
would-be humorous comments on the city of Oshkosh 
that are so frequently seen in the different daily papers as 
mere slanders, unsupported by facts; but after the fol- 
lowing, which we reprint verbatim from the Oshkosh 
Northwestern, we are prepared to believe the worst. 
There might be some excuse for such a story in a 
Chinese or Egyptian paper, but it is impossible to con- 
ceive how such ignorance can exist in a civilized land: 

“Oshkosh has secured the annual regatta of the In- 
land Lake Yachting Association. 

“The event will easily be the leading one in yachting 
circles in the United States. 

“All Oshkoshians therefore should commence early 
to acquire a knowledge of yachting and nautical terms, 
for the city will harbor the greatest yachtsmen in the 
country next summer. 

“The Association at the very outset decided to adopt 
no style of model for next year until the St. Lawrence 
and the Swaneca clubs, the leading yachting organiza- 
tions of Canada and of Eastern ‘United tates, have 





adopted models, as the Western clubs want to be on the - 


same footing when it comes to putting their champion 
oo against the champion of Canada and Eastern United 
tates. 

“In the race this year between the Challenger, the 
Canadian boat, and the Dominion, of the Swaneca Club, 
of Long Island Sound, the latter defeated the Canadian 
craft. The American craft was a novelty to yachtsmen. 
It had a double hull and was built by Dugan, a noted 
Eastern builder of yachts. ‘ After their defeat the Can- 
adians objected so strenuously to the double hull style 
of yacht that the Americans returned the cup they had 
won and Dugan said that next year he would build a 
yacht that would again defeat the Canadian boat, and of 
a model-that they could not pick on. Therefore the 
clubs of the Inland Lake Yachting Association are wait- 
ing for that model to make its appearance.” 


The Chicago Times-Herald described as follows a 
new class of restricted yachts, proposed for that city; the 
21-footer Spray, mentioned below, was fully illustrated in 
the Forest AND STREAM of April 9-16-23, 1898: 

Chicago’s yacht-fleet will be increased next season by 
a new class, known as the raceabouts. These craft are 
of the jib and mainsail rig, and are particularly handy 
for amateur crews. Bes ‘being fast and sea- 

i they have cons 
The three which are certain to. 


built will be enrolled in the Columbia Y. C., and will 


ony 





Nov, 5, 1898. ] 





be owned by W. S. Burrows, a syndicate composed of 
the Davis brothers and Tom Smith, and W. W. Wight- 
man. Mr. Burrows owns Query, which has. yet to 
be beaten, the Davis brothers have built Blade and other 
fast boats, and Mr. Wightman is present owner of Skate. 

The dimensions of the three boats will be 25ft. load 
water line, 37ft. over all, oft. beam, sft. draft with fin, and 
2ft. draft of body. The fin will carry about 4,ooolbs. of 
lead. The sail plan will measure 88oft. of canvas. The 
type is destined to be very popular in the future, and, 
others will doubtless be built. The only’ specimen of 
this class of boats is the knockabout Spray, which was 
brought to this- port last spring, and has proved herself 
a comfortable, speedy boat. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


The Manhattan Rif’e Association. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This Association being now an assured success, perhaps a short 
description of its aims and purposes may interest the readers of 
Forest anp Stream. It was organized a couple of years ago by a 
few sportsmen interested in rifle shooting, living in the upper part 
of the city, and meeting on various ranges wherever ‘accommoda- 
tions could be secured. As our membership increased, we began 
to look around for a place to erect a rartge of our own, and atter 
some searching we found an ideal spot at Baychester, located on 
property owned by Mr. J. H.tampbell. 

The membership has steadily increased, until-we are now in a 
naar we to supply our own range with all modern conveniences. 

le have a well-built butt and target house, with three sets of 
sliding targets, and can readily add more as occasion requires. 
We have a club house, in which a comfortable fire burns on cold 
days in winter, and which we have heretofore been using as a 
shooting house also, until our regular house is completed; a 
telephone line connecting the butts with the club house and 
firing points, greatly faciitating the work of those who delight 
in experimenting and group shooting at rést; and we will soon 
have firing points arranged at 500 and ds., to accommodate 
those who take pleasure in shooting at these distances, as weli as 
25 and 50yd. pistol ranges. The new shooting house now being 
built will be at the 200yd. firing point; it will be small at first, but 
well designed, and so arranged as to readily admit of its bein 
enlarged as occasion requires. It will also be provided with benc 
and machine rests, to enable members to test their guns. 

The range is located in the open country, with a hill behind 
the targets to stop bullets, the line of fire being due north. There 
are no slits to shoot through, as in the schuetzen parks, all of the 
targets being in full view of all shooters at all times. No liquors 
are sold on the premises, those desiring other refreshments than 
the excellent coffee served by Mr. Campbell obtaining them from 
Miller & Zorn’s hotel near by. Baychester can be reached in about 
twenty minutes from Third avenue and 129th street L station, 
from which trains leave at a quarter before each hour via the New 
Haven R. R., and the range is about ten minutes from the station. 

Our members are ali business or professional men, who enjoy 
rifle shooting for the sport there is in it, and not for the profits 
(or losses) to be derived from the kind commonly indulged in at 
the schuetzen parks. Many of them prefer to shoot hunting 
rifles, some of the military men among us prefer to use their mili- 
tary rifles, while others use target rifles; each is free to do as 
he pleases, and so all are satisfied. It is our aim to make this 
Association as nearly like the Massachusetts Rifle Association 
as possible, rather than copy after the schuetzen corps, who 
seem to have the monopoly of rifle shooting in this vicinity at 
present; and if all those who are interested in rifle shooting as a 
clean sport will join in with us and help, there will be no diffi- 
culty in having an organization equal to that of the Bostonians. 
A cordial invitation is hereby extended to all interested in this 
sport to join. 4 

The dues are $6 a year, and the initiation at present is merely 
nominal ($1), so as to enable us to obtain as many desirable mem- 
bers as possible; each application, however, is carefully investi- 
gated by the executive committee before action is taken, as we 
only care to have true sportsmen in our organization. 

Any further information will be cheerfully furnished on applica- 
tion to the president, Dr. W. G. Hudson, West 13lst street, or 
to the secretary, J. E. Silliman, National Park Bank, Broadway, 
to whom applications for membership may also be forwarded. 














Elite Rifie Club. 


Tue shooting committee of the Elite Rifle Club, of Williams- 
burgh, have made up the record of the work done during the 
season, giving the number of targets, the counters, the total num- 
ber of points and the premiums won by each man, which shows 
that Fred C. Ross again won the championship. The scores: 

















No. Total. 
targets. Counters. Points. Premiums. 

DP a i ek ch Randcvig ced bs 58 4, $19.46 
I Martin .. -64 56 13,308 18.45 
L Zoellner -62 56 13,055 18.10 
C Kanofsky 59 59 11,735 16.27 
C W Horney -43 43 10,195 14.14 
P Andrassy -57 42 9,841 13.62 
F A Schlitz ..... -65 41 9,611 13.29 
Dr Hettersheimer 42 41 9,219 12.% 
N Stern ...... 44 43 7,482 10.28 
C K Hoerning .30 30 6,987 9.59 
G Frey .... 35 32 6,191 8.58 
T Wolters 30 26 5,863 8.12 
G Klingelhoefer «24 24 5,584 7.74 
T B Fritz 26 24 5,319 7.38 
L Mertz oo eat 24 5,318 1.57 
G Simon ...... can 24 5,177 7.20 
H_ Steinmeyer cone 16 2,879 sane 
J Frank -- 16 16 2,801 sue 
G Koch . soe § 5 1,103 eece 
C F Morsch er 4 699 cave 
A Scholl 3 3 552 bene 
BE AMD. |. ccvnsse vorvivtdovs ° 2 396 ee 
©. BNE. édus oe osuadentetnesss 2 2 369 dene 
i OES. cacincesececcaased 3 3 335 

FP RGORGROE 6.62 vccccvescnss 1 1 225 shaw 
© PEE bec cugitecovcesiqused 1 1 135 i edew 
Be I En oen phd cctaposodebss 1 1 132 sees 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, Oct. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the 
German ring i 












: 


King target: 
Gind Sedevie <vnenecldikes 23 23 22 20 22 22—218 
e B22 bu ee 
Strick he 
Neniet.. 24 19 22.19 21 18—202 
Pa 23 18 19 24 20 16—201 
von Ban Rb 
Toot —— 1y 5 18 20 17 23—164 
Special scores. 
Gindele 215 209 208 
Hasenzah 209 206 203 
Strickmier 204 202 199 
Nestler 212 202 202 
Pa: ° 219 214 212 
_ Roberts 207 205 208 
Weinheimer .. 192 _ 187 
Top ...rcseeseses 17% 170 162 
Tue ing scores of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Ai in Four-Mile House, 
Reading ; off-hand, at the 
German ring target. Payne was with a score of 217.. 





FOREST AND STREAM. — 
_ ay 
Gindele wins the Dietrich medal for the fifth and last time, and it 





has fallen to his lot.to keep the same for good. Gindele wins 
the Uckotter trophy this month with a score of 229. Weather 
om and cloudy, with a 4 to 7 o’clock wind: 
ing target: 
Gindele pone fae rkistatoyn sine ce w+ -24 23:17 21 24 21 21 19 22 23-215 
IAAL: ia wisnaty seat <hvasl sotheeded veeseeedl 21 18 23 22 23 25 24 22 18—217 
DEEDS cccsttecct ces ee ite le de ssceee 7 23 18 23 18 23 23 22 20 18—195 
Nestler -......+. woe dup te baste Hdsbacel 20 19 16 24 15 22 14 15 20 13—188 
Weinheimer .....-.seqoeecgessuceees 23 15 21 11.19 15 19 19 19 21—183 
Hasenzahl ..........-. shade opaden ++-21 22 21 20 19 22 20 22 23 24—214 
POPU Ab oniinize 0 S954 oe ceecesvccesecsesadt 17 24 21 21 20 19 19 17 19—203 
SOE (di eushs cade sudpapege doveavevebe ».17 18 16 20 15 11 18 19 19 1—153 
Strtelemaser . vs os cnn cee s eso see Soak - 17 11 11 25 19 19 22 16 19. 17—176 
Honor target. Specia! se-res, 
CEMGOM Ate easel Vente cake ce sccevete 23. 25 24—72 229 220 215 
POPRG vac diduakhacsunabidertcheceses 22 19 21—62 223 212 211 
ee ES EP ETE SEITE ee eee 20°21 18—59 213 212 208 
eae ial eRe s eS Sac. ctecc esd 24 23 20—67 203 198 192 
Wet eiiet aso lcci owects oes 14 13 23—50 194 190 187 
RIMM E i Shick cotked dss dnceesce 18 24 17—59 218 214 213 
POGUE SUC TUnn add dasackus isc rcesecies 18 24 23—65 193 192 188 
NOOR + Lijhansdstathsacdbads vss ost owe 21 16 8&—45 182 174 174 
SCR TTT ee eee 21 17 23—61 213 208 203 


Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Pittspure, Pa., Oct. 29.—The eleventh annual tournament of. the 
Iroquois Kifle Ciub was held at its indoor range Oct. 24 to 27. 
The first day’s shooting was-a members’: match, each contestant 
firing 50 shots in 10:targets of 5 shots each on the reduced standard 
American target. The first prize, a gold medai, was won by R. 
F. Philips, who made a score ot 454 out of a possible 500. The 
scores foliow: ‘ 





Bee PMG cardeceecensdétcceeess 43 45 50 44 45 46 43 45 48 45—454 
DE Bes a siidkicae quwalnud bts cee 45 48 45 42 45 44 45 43 40 44—441 
Ph END. oc coe cantd (we¥b A504 40 42 44 46 47 46 36 44 45 46—436 
SAURUE EME nce sud code as anehineeekece 41 44 39 48 44 39 36 43 37 44—415 
WW GIES ac a she ckh ce etsh este cues 43 47 47 38 39 38 38 37 47 34—408 

NU eons ius cuneen becccscucn'c cee 36 38 38 43 46 46 40 44 41 36—408 
ee ee een Py er 43 36 36 48 41 Senn 42—405 
PA. CP RABEIGEN | -S555 odes sesciosce 39 43 35 42 36 44 41 43 44 38—405 
5 EE no cob xneiteses ccontanauian 39 34 36 48 46 42 38 42 37 39—401 
BA a ED ong ope ca cnciecneniseauekees 35 39 40 33 40 38 36 40 38 46—385 
AGE CEMA is ccs sogss coer 30 39 43 38 36 39 37 43 34 36—375 
J. FB. Pifer ,0...scssevesscevbeceunss 29 38 40 40 34 38 35 42 34 35—365 
Sy ONE Sratevessoitoindcdarsadeas 30 37 40 35 34 37 35 40 34 33—355 


The last three days of the tournament were devoted to the all 
comers’ matches, there being two events on the programme, the 
first a.continuous match, 3 shots per target, the best three targets 
made by each shooter to count, target being the reduced standard 
American. The second was the Stevens trophy match, each 
shooter firing 3 shots-on a 3in. bullseye, the nearest shot to the 
center by machine measurement to count for the prize, which 
consisted of a Stevens Wainut Hill rifle, presented by the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co. ‘the scores in the all comers’ events 







follow: 
Continuous prize match: 
R F Phillips....... .-dv 30 30-90 B Kestner ....... 29 28 26—83 
Le ee AG0e cicveds on 30 30 30-90 M G Fry ........... 28 27 27—82 
A C L Hofmeister...30 30 30-90 D Danieis .......... 29 27 26—82 
C PitGy asi venus 30 29 29-85 A F Hofmeister ....28 27 27—82 
R., Rabie scc.sssewccs 30 29 28-87 W S Bedell ......... 28 26 26—80 
R Hoffman .......... 30 29 28-87 GH Bentley ........ 27 26 26—79 
M J Bradshaw ..... 30 30 2i—87 W C Galbreath...... 27 26 24—77 
FC Mayer ......00. 30 28 28-86 C M Mayer ........ 26 25 25—76 
HB Plercé .......0. 30 28 28—86 q H Doughnuts....27 26 23—76 
H Sperling .......... 29 28 28—85 R_ Bedell......... 25 24 23—72 
We EE: Secegcos 29 28 27-84 L A Schmidt ....... 26 23 22—71 
DY ES BEE isis cce 29 28 27-84 S W H .....cceeeeee 24 23 22—69 
J Bergmann ......... 29 27 27—83 
Stevens.trophy match: 
W Riebling .............0. 0 Fr GORNOEE: ecevesnsaverene 26 
We Oe RIE kc ccariiosiencs 4% JH Doughnuts... . 27% 
A C L Hofmeister ........ 12 PS PEMET cance -» 274% 
A F Hofmeister ........... 1444 LP Ittel..... . 0 
F G Broadhead ........... 144% J Bergmann 31 
Wi Pe roses vniicnays see cm D Daniels - 32% 
W C Galbreath . --» 15% =H B Pierce . 
H L Born .... . 16 Be i ddusevacelvesecsid 38 
R F Phillips 17 Oe OO SAR ay 38 
C P Mayer . - 18 A O Goldstrom ........... 41 
2 & — > ue z oe sadidecathr tani tastinital 48 
ayer .. ME an esikkccuncanan 50 
ie ee ree . , 


A. C, L. Hormetster, Sec’y. 


Shell Mound Range. 


Saw Francisco, Oct: 24.—Shell Mound range was well patronized 
ye:terday by marksmen, and the shooting conditions were favorable, 
At the Columbia Ciub butts some 4 scoring was done by J. 
E. Gorman with the pistol, and b r. Rodgers with the target 
rifle. Pistol, Syds., and target rifle at 200yds., Columbia target 
with lin. center and Yin. rings, count increasing outward. Scores 


of the Columbia Club: 

Siebe pistol medal: J. E. Gorman, 35, 35, 40, 37, 42, 44; J. P. 
Cosgrave, 47, 52, 57, 57; G. M. Barley, 73. 

Bisley Colts’ revolver tro hy: C. Roberts 70. 

Small rifle match and Roos trophy for ladies: Mrs. C. F. 
Waltham, 27, 33; Mrs. Turner, 46, 51. 


— score, members’ rifle medal: J. E. Gorman 56, M. J. White 
‘All comers’ rifle medal: Dr. Rodgers, 45, 45; D. W. Me- 
Laughlin, 53; F. Mason, 


At the monthly medal shoot of the Nord Deutscher Schuetzen 
Club the following scores were recorded: Champion class, F. P. 
Schuster, 433; first class, Henry ee 410; second class, J. 
Lankenau, 382; third class, not contested; fourth class, Herman 
Munster, 314; best first shot, John Gefken, 25; best last shot, 
William Morken, 24. : 

The monthly bullseye shoot of the Germania Schuetzen Club re- 
sulted in the Lollowing rize scores: H. Zecher, 279, Louis Haake 
419, N. Ahrens, 473, F. P. Schuster 517, John Utschig 570, L. Ritzau 
666, William C. Morken 723, D. B. Faktor 782, E. Goetze 832, Henry 
Stelling 863, J. Hartmann 1,022, Louis Bendel 1,043, R. Stettin 1,045, 
F. Rust 1,046, J. Beuttler 1,211, John Dewit, 1,223. RoegEt. 


Brooklyn Revolver Club. 


Tue November programme is as follows. The club champion- 
i . 29 1s the main event: 
Se ae 1.—Handicap club shoot for the Boemermann 
medal, ds., any revolver, .38 to .45cal., 10 shots per man, 
standard American_target. 


iday, Nov. 4,—-Handicap shoot for prize donated by Mr. Fred- 
end e Healy, “Beal olateke, 20yds., 10 shots per man, standard 
i t. 
ye 7.—Handicap shoot for prize donated by Mrs. 
E. Wilson, .32cal. ket revolvers, not over 4%in. barrel, l5yds., 
Columbia target, shots per man. 


Thursday, Nov. 10.—Annual meeting and election of officers. 
Tuesday, Nov. 15.—Handicap shoot for a silver cu presented by 
Mrs. A. A. Webber, .22cal. pistols, 2yds., standard American 


shots man. 
a eo Now 17—Ladies’ contest, distance l5yds., .22 or 
.22cal, pistols, four prizes, the first prize to be a jeweled club pin. 
Members are soqnemes to bring any of their lady friends who 
i ed in pisto' oretee. 5 
"Tanedey,. Nov. "2-0 d-fashioned turkey shoot, any revolver, 
38 to .45cal., 20yds. distance. \ : 

Tuesday, Nov. 29.—Club championship match, 50 shots per man, 
2cal. pistols, 2yds., open sight sapiens American targets. The 
finat 20 shots of this match to be shot on this evening, and the 
previous 30 shots to be shot in re-entry; the three 10-shot 
targets to count. Targets for this match can be shot at any 
regular shooting night through the month, but must be previous- 
ly announced and signed by the contestant and a member of the 


i mittee. Prize to be a .22cal,, lin, barrel, pistol, pre- 
or ie Stevens Arms and Tool Company, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. gr 





The Forgst anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


.-Cerrespondence intended for publication should reach us at the 


latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 


/ 


‘ delphia, the ular representative of 
e!phia, pop my 


Grap-Shooting. 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 2-3.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club; targets only. H. + Hearsey, Sec’y. 





Nov. 2-4.—Cincinnati, Q.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s tournament; 
tive birds and targets. J. A. Penn, Recording Secretary. 
ov. 8.—Newark, N. J.—Open shoot of the East Side Gun Club; 


Smith Bros.’ grounds, Foundry street. Louis H. Schortemeier, 

‘apt. 

Nov. 12.—Fanwood, N. J.—New Jersey State League team shoot, 
on grounds of Climax Gun Club. 

Nov. 12.—Princeton, N. J.—Intercollegiate match for cup, be- 
tween teams from Harvard, Cornell, Yale, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. 

Nov. 16-17.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Dan RK, Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. 

Nov. 16.—Singac, J.—Twenty-five bird handicap at Bunn’s; 
$15 entrance, birds included. Commences at 12 o’clock. 

Nov. 21-22,—Ottumwa, la.—Annual tournament of the Ottumwa 
Gun Club; targets. Walter Gephart, Sec’y. c 


Nov. 23.—Hackensack, N. J.—All-day target tournament. 
O. Gardner, Jr., Sec’y. 
cane 24.—Dansville, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Dansville Gun 
ub. 
Dec. 3-4.— 3! "*waukee, Wis.—Tournament of Milwaukee Gun 
Club; live birds in  ‘argets. 


Dec. 5-9.—Indian:.;. s, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; targets 
= day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. T. Hearsey, 
ec’y 


Dec. 7-8.—Kewanee, Ill.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Manager. 

Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 

Dec. 27-30.—St. Thomas, Can.—Tournament of St. Thomas Gun 
Club. Jack Parker, Manager. 


1899. 


April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Assvuciation’s seventh annua! Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

Aprjl 18-21.—Baltimore em aga Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; added money. . A. Brehm, Pres. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. 3 
McCants, Sec’y. : 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 





DRIVERSAND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the Soo Gun Club’s tournament, Nov. 16 
and 17, can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. Ed R. Chapman, 
Sioux City, Ia. There are nine like events on the programme 
for each day. The first four are at live birds: No. 1 ar 10 live 
birds, $5; No. 2, 15 birds, $7.50; No. 3, 15 birds, $10; No. 4, 10 
birds, $7.50. Of the five target events four are at 15 targets, $1.50 
entrance; one at 20 targets, $2 entrance. Shooting commences at 
9 o’clock. Money divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. In the live- 
bird events ‘the handicaps will from .26 to 3lyds. Plenty of live 
birds will be provided, so as to accommodate those who desire to 
shoot longer races for a larger entrance, or those who desire to 
shoot individual matches, Live birds will be trapped at 15 cents; 
targets, 2 cents. In each live-bird event the ciub will add cash 
in amount equal to 10 per cent. of the purse. Also $10 will be 
added for high average each day respectively on live birds and 
targets. Open to amateurs only. Professionals and manufacturers’ 
agents are welcome to shoot for the birds only. ‘The handicap 
committee are two members of the Soo Gun Club, with Messrs. 
W. Townsend, Omaha, Neb.; J. J. Elliott, Onawa, Neb., and Geo. 
R. Slocum, Pringhar, Ia. 

Mr. Louis H. Schortemeier, captain of the East Side Gun Club, 
Newark, N. J., writes us as follows under date of Oct. 20: “There 
will be an open shoot on Eiection Day, Nov. 8, at live birds, 
beginning at 10:30 A. M., at Smith Bros.’ grounds, Foundry street, 
Newark, the shooting grounds of the popuiar East Side Gun 
Club. The morning will be devoted to sweepstakes, At 1 o'clock 
P. M., approximate, the East Side Gun Ciub handicap will be 
started, at 15 birds per man, $5 entry, birds extra at 25 cents each. 
All handicaps arranged on basis of moneys won on the two previous 
handicaps on these grounds. Those —- won first money 
will be handicapped lyd.; winner of second, Y%yd. All those 
entering that have not shot in a previous handicap will be placed 
according to their presumed ability by the committee com- 
posed of the officers of the East Side Gun Ciub. To get to the 
grounds, take Plank Road, Newark, trolley line, east from Market 
Street Station of Pennsylvania R. R., or west from Jersey City 
Ferry to Foundry street, Newark.” 


The well-known shooting journalist, Mr. Basil Hayman, is in 
this city, convalescing from an attack of Cuban fever, contracted 
in the salubrious marshes of Florida. Some months ago Mr. 
Hayman gave up the pleasant pursuit of kennel editing tor the 
more peaceful pursuit of war, with the unfortunate result above 
mentioned, which came to so many others also. His wide circle 
of friends will be happy to learn that he is entirely out of danger, 
and ere long will be able to drive a quill or ride a ewe-necked 
broncho with the best of us. He was one of the Rough Riders, 
very good men, too, fo1 lambasting the enemy, but entirely untried 
in a really warm war where the color, shape and winnings of a 
dog are in question. 


From the Daily Times-Enterprise, of Thomasville, Ga., the 
following interésting item concerning Miss Annie Wakiey, the 
world-famous lady rifle shot, is taken: ‘“Ihe snovting o1 Annie 
Oakley was the feature of the day. Her marksmanship 1s mar- 
velous. From a bicycle, which she rode most gracetuliy at tull 
speed, she shattered balis in the air with a Winchester rifle, and 
won the plaudits of the crowd by breaking four balls thrown into 
the air at the same time, changing guns during the firing. Her 
last feat was breaking eleven baiis in ten seconds. This was 
lightning shooting. Annie Uakley is surely a wonder with the 
rifle, shotgun or pistol.” 

Mr. W. Fred Quimby, traveling representative of the American E. 
C. & Schultze Powder Co., is back in New York agam alter a 
very successtul trip. In respect to killing 25 live birds straight 
at Belle Meade recentiy, Mr. Quimby says: “It is naught; it 
is naught. I do not count that as anything compared with what 
I really can do when I want to.”” Mr. Keller is anxious to shoot a 
team match with Mr, Quimby when the iatter is in suificient good 
form to shoot up to Mr. Keller’s standard. Each man is to 
select a duffer for a partner, so as to equalize chances. It should 
be a great race if it ever comes off—z5 live birds per man, 25 
targets thereunto also. 


Realizing the importance of the camera as an adjunct to sports 
afield, whether with rifle or shotgun, rod or canoe, or bicycle, etc., 
Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, of 318 Broadway; New: York, 
have recently added to their stock of sportsmen’s goods a full line 
of the excellent cameras manufactured by the fa man Kodak 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y. There are all sizes and kinds, from 
the tiny kodak for the pocket up to the giant for solid business. 
The bicyclist who has a wheel which cannot be fitted with a 
kodak must have one which has been run over with a troHey car 
or otherwise smashed.. , 


There was 2 very -light attendance at Dupont Park during the 
three days’ tournament last week, a report of which is published 
elsewhere in our columns from the painstaking pen of Mr. Paul 
R. Litzke. “Thete was $148 in added money, and the targets 
were thrown at.a 2-cent rate, but still the home talent were un- 
responsive. The averages were surprisingly low. Gilbert Was 
high. on the first day with . Elliott next with .787. . On thie 
second. day Gilbert was highest with .843, Elliott next with 
812. Figs wind, bad weather and irregular flights explain tlie 
falling off in scores. . 5 . 

We sincerely regret the illness of 





r, Will K. Park, of Phila: 


< of fever. Still there is that to rejoice 
and, soon to his 


porting Life. who has been _ 


ceaety and -of such - 

































































In the live-bird event, a handicap at 256 birds, Elliott and Gil- 
bert killed straight, standing at the $2yd. mark. The former uses 
Hazard, the latter Du Pont powder. Eiliott used his Winchester 
repeater, while Gilbert used kis L. C. Smith. Sumpter, Fulford and 
Dr. Smith each scored 24, Sumpter losing one dead out of bounds. 
S. Thompson, McMurchy and No!d were 23 each. Taylor and 
Sousa, the famous bandmaster, scored 22, the latter losing two 
dead out of bounds, 


Yale will be represented in the intercollegiate tournament to 
be he'd at Monmouth Junction, N. J., Nov. 12, the morning 
of the Yale-Princeton football game. Also Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell and fhe University of Pennsylvania will be represented. 
The intercollegiate cup, the trophy to be contested for, was won by 
Harvard at the last intercollegiate tournament. It becomes the 
property of the club winning it three times. 


Mr. Paul Litzke writes us as follows: “The St. Thomas Gun 
Club, of St. Thomas, Can., claims the dates Dec. 27 to 30 for 
holding their live-bird tournament. It is the intention of the club 
to guarantee good substantial purses at this méeting. Arrange- 
ments have been completed to have Jack Parker, of the Peters 
Cartridge and King Smokeless Powder Co., to manage the shoot.” 


In the team contest of the New Jersey State League, at Dunellen, 
y. J., last Saturday, the Dunellen Gun Club was victorious by a 
score of 98 out of a possible 125. The other scores were: Reservoir 
Gun Club 88, Bound Brook Gun Club 84, Climax Gun Club 88. 
The next shoot of the League will take place on Nov. 12 on the 
Climax Gun Club’s grounds, Fanwood, N. J. 


Mr. Edward Banks, secretary of The American E. C. and 
Schultze Powder Co., returned last Saturday from a three days’ 
absence at Dover Plains, N. Y., where he was the guest of Mr. 
Horatio Nelson, also a mighty hunter. Ruffed grouse was the 
motive. Mr. Banks is enthusiastic over his pleasant and success- 
ful outing. 


Mr. John Parker, the popular and efficient representative of the 
Peters Cartridge and King Powder Co., is at Raleigh at present 
in charge of his company’s exhibit at the State Fair, and also will 
be at the Tobacco Fair at Winston, N. C., next week, besides 
visiting the trade 


The fourth interstate autumn tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club, John M. Lilly, manager, will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
on Wednesday and Thursday of this week. The main event is 
the Grand Hotel cup, which requires that each of the two contes- 
tants shoot at 50 targets, unknown angles. 


There will be a 25-bird handicap, $15 entrance, birds included, 
handicaps 24 to 32yds., at Bunn’s, Singac, Nov. 16, commencing 
at 12 o’clock. Sweepstake shooting will follow. The winner will 
receive a handsome cup. 


At the Indian Gun Club's live-bird club shoot, Brooklyn, L. L., 
Oct. 29, Mr. Frederick Scott killed 10 straight, standing at 29yds. 
There were ten contestants in the club event. 


There will be target shooting this week on Saturday, on the 
grounds of the New Utrecht Gun Club, at Woodlawn, Brooklyn. 


The Montgomery Ward & Co. trophy will be contested for at 
Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, on Friday of this week. 
Bernard WATERS. 


Trap around Reading. 





Independent Gun Club. 


SinkinG SprinG, Pa., Oct. 22.—At a meeting of the tournament 
committee of the Independent Gun Club, oi this place, it was de- 
cided to hold the annual fall target tournament Nov. 2, Wednes- 
day, shooting to commence at 9:30 A. M. The principal event 
of the day will be the shoot for the individual target champion- 
ship of Berks and adjoining counties for a handsome silver 
trophy, valued at $25. The second and third prizes in this event 
will be a 1lb. can of Gold Dust powder, donated by the U. S. 
Smokeless Powder Co. Each contestant in this event will shoot 
at 50 targets, entrance $1.50, the cup to become the property 
of the winner. One of the other events which will cause great 
interest is the Gold Dust event; six Ilb. cans of Gold Dust 
powder will be given the six high guns ‘in thai event. 

" The committee also reported having secured the services of 
Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, to manage the tournament. The 
magautrap will be used, aa targets will be thrown at the cost 
of 2 cents each, which amount will be deducted from all purses. 
Loaded shells will be for sale on the grounds. Dinner can 
be secured at Joel W. Hainly’s hotel, which adjoins the grounds. 

Sinking Springs is located five miles from Reading, along the 
Harrisburg pike, and can easily be reached with the Womelsdorf 
electric cars from Reading; the car is marked with a large red 
flag from the trolley pole on the car. The management has de- 
cided to not allow dropping for place in tie different events. 
In the individual championship shoot, in case of a tie for first 
or second, to shoot of the tie at 25 extra targets. The pro- 
gramme for the tournament has eight 10-target events, three 15- 
target events, and one at 50 targets. All shooters are invited to 
be present. Joel W. Hainly, captain Independent Gun Club, 
Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Shooting Match at Norristown. 


Norristown, Pa., Oct. 22.-Thomas V. Smith, at the monthly 
shoot of the Penn Gun Club to-day, carried off first honors by 
breaking 18 out of 20 targets. he afternoon scores are as 
follows: 
“Club shoot, 25 targets: Yost 22, Cassel 16, Penn 20. Smith 21, 
3osler 16, Derr 13, Scheetz 17, Dotterer 17, Boyer 15, Johnson 
23. Clay 7. ; . 
Ten-tird event: Yost and Smith 9, Votterer and Cassel 8, Johnson 
and Sheetz 7, Kohl and Boyer 6, Clay 2. 


Ten-bird event: Johnson 9, Yost 8, Scheetz7, Dotterer 6. Penn 
3, Clay 2. Duster. 





Happy Days Gun Club. 


New Yorx, Oct. 29.—Inclosed please find the score of the 
Happy Days Gun Club, made on Friday, Oct. 28, at Murray Hill, 
ri ng. 
ethic up the last live-bird shoot for the season. The Class A 
medal was won by our captain, E. O. Weiss, while the Class B 
medal was captured by our treasurer, G, Katzenmeyer. The 
special prize donated by our president, W. G. Ringler, in the 
shape of a handsome Winchester sporting rifle for the highest 
score on this occasion, was carried off by our champion clay-bird 
shot, Mr. B. F. Amend: 





Class A. 
B F Amend, 28........ 2222222202 F Passe, 28 .......... 0001110121 
G A Moyer, 2.......- 2222020221 F Siebel, 28........... 2011110200 
F Christopher, 28..... 1211012210 C A Futlon, 28........ 1010022010 
E O Weiss, 28 .......- 2102002121 C Rieger, 28 .......... 0100001121 
McMullen; 28 ......-. 1220101011 

Class B. 
J Untermann, 25 ...... 2012122220 Willembrock, 25 ...... 0010000122 
G Katzenmeyer, 25 ...2220001121 Dankers, 25 ........... 
Busch, 25 .....-..see0 1000132102 W G Ringler. 25 
L Wannemather, 25 ...0001012102 G I Tetter, 25 ........ 
Hachemeister, 25.....- 0100220022 Hagemeier, 25 ......... 0100001000 

A. Mover. 





Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Dr. E. S. Carroll carried off high 
honors at the Audubon Gun Club’s shoot, winning Class B 
and also the tenth monthly cup shoot, making 23 out of 25 in the 
badge event and 2t out of 25 in the cup event. Talsma won Class 


A and U. E. Story won Class C: . 

Events i - 3 ‘oS ions ae 3 +55 

T t $ 

BE assiaens 1141216 410 Wheeler ........... 2. — 28 

Hebard ..... 20:33 Gi BD. SUR Tee onic. onan ec BB ee ke we 
E Burkhardt... 12131521 4122 W bs Seed “es ita FIED wan we 
fecate vvavase. 2873999: >. BE Hover «sb: sine 0 BE 

cArthur ...... 10 14°20 .. 510 Mr E Carroll... .. .. 2324 6211 
C Rurkhardt... 13 12 21 293 6 13 -- 1822 614 
pial wind steeh a wis i a 1220.. * Zi: no 
Seale na oe 82 
EE Sentth, .05.00< os SEE > os ; ce 
re : Morse. 





Trap at Riverton. 
Puitaperputa, Oct. 29.—The fall handicap of the Riverton Gun 


Ciub, Phiiadeiphia, an event at 60 live birds, $50 entrance, open to 
members oi tue Cartaret, Tuxedo, Blooming Grove, Herron Hill, 
Philadeiphia and Riverton gun clubs, silver prizes and mon 
diviccd ol, 29, 15 and 5 per cent., was won by Mr. Robert. Weilc! 
=“ 2 more s 59 out of 60, the lost bird being hard hit and dying 
cut o whLnds, 

Capt. A. W. Money was second with 657 out of 60. Messrs. C. 
Macalester and Yale Dolan were out of form, the latter missing 
3 straight after his 50th bird and withdrew with 45 out of 63 shot at. 

Dr. rsoner seemed a winner well along into the race, but he 
lost several dead out of bounds and missed enough to spoil his 
chances in the race. Quite a number of sweepstakes were shot. 
Following are the scores in the handicap: 
R Welch, 30 


Dr Karsoner, 29 .......... padecd’< sempote ewe 
Me CATED Siss wsecoct¥es Woudecoteoedsansvent 


DATED sinnoctenscbadbsaenestuanbansid il 
22220122221212222021 
11211121111201011111—43 
spebidbouspietncdnspracoocte besos ceneen 02211*11121222*12222 
21112112 
12*22121222211022111—55 
C Macalester, 30 ...... pesbwepensiowenas taceesall 21212102102110111001 
21121121121211011111 
11221211101212011122—52 
112121121 ll 


(022112120 
12122212211121111222 
1112221111101211112—57 
ov ceececcesogpepececccsossoomed 02210222222111210112 


Capt Money, 30 


D A Upson, 30 


With all the facilities at Riverton, it would be an easy matter to 
arrange the shooting so that facing the sun in the late afternoon 
might be avoided. Those who have the sun to face in addition 


to killing birds have a harder task to face than they would other- 
wise have. 





The St. Louis Tournament. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—The tournament which closed here 
yesterday and which had been in progress during the preceding 
three days at Dupont Park can in no sense be classed a success, 
especially in so far as the local shooters are concerned. Had it not 
been for the out-of-town shooters it would have been a frost pure 
and simple; even at this it savors very much as such. No doubt 
some one will say the presence of a few professional shooters 
is responsible for this condition. Such theory is not borne out by 
the returns, for the most successful shoot ever held in this city in 
recent years was one with all the bars down, while the strictly ama- 
teur shoot of last spring was not near so well attended. 

While this was an open shoot, the Rose system of dividing the 
purses prevailed, with a ratio of 7, 5, 4 and 3. This is always 
a more satisfactory method than the old percentage system, as it 
gives the poorer shots a better opportunity to at least win their 
entrance money, if they shoot well enough to get into the division. 

The Raf oaden was a good one and the inducements fair, there 
being $148 added money and 2-cent targets. 

The target events for the first two days consisted of eight 
20-target races each day. 


First Day, Tuesday, Oct, 25. 


The first day the weather was simply awful. It rained hard 
most of the day, though toward night it snowed. In the mean- 
time the wind blew a chopping gale that caused the targets to cut 
all kinds of antics just at the wrong time. It seldom occurs that 
the averages rank so low. 





Shot 

Events: 12345678 at. Broke. Av. 
SIOEE Sc0sausvockbeseesas 1818191615121717 160 182 .82 
SS rer 1615181515141815 160 12 .787 
Hirechy ....cccscecceeees 1815161514151416 160 123 .768 
COME. cevcdescdcecvesons 1415151611151311 160 110 ~~ .687 
BANOS occ oseeecevsvvececes 13131411181711138 160 110 .687 
PEGE covervocccnedvvecse 12 12 14 14 12 14 14 15 160 107 -668 
SUMPCRE vv evvvecsvocvessd 1315141313101113 160 102 = .637 
PabMer o.oveevesvevevevee 122151515 8101314 16 102 ~~ .687 
TORIES. cccvvcnvnvsversves 141412141012 816 160 10 «618 
Fulford ....0000¢ - 151314111210 810 160 98 581 
Markle -+ « 121611141613 120 82 =. 683 
Nold . wey : FT 60 33.5 
Collins see 11 13 60 32 —stiw BB 
Howell ..... 1212 6111210.... 120 63 .625 
SSP REGER: vn ccvcvvesnncs Selte bs sft bs 9 20 9 450 


Second Day, Wednesday, Oct. 26. 


The second day was bright and clear, though it was still very 
cold, and the wind had subsided but little, so that there was little 
improvement in the shooting of the few who icipated. Gilbert 
made high average each day, though it will be a surprise to his 
admirers to see how low this is. In the entire two days not a 
single straight was made, and only twice was the 19 mark reached, 
this also being accomplished by Gilbert. 


Shot 

Events: 123465678 at. Broke. Av. 
ri 19 16 17 17 160 135 -843 
17181814 160 130 .812 
146171613 160 125 .781 
1516 917 160 121 = .75%6 
14 13 16 16 160 117 «731 
17 16 14 14 160 116 -725 
14 14 14 12 160 112 -700 

11 14 14 11 160 106 
13 15 15 13 160 104 -650 
12 12 15 12 160 100 -618 
71311 7 160 90 ~—s( C561 
13 15 17 80 57 Siw 
9 16 14 100 62 -620 
8ll1 100 60 -600 
1210 9 80 42 525 





Third Day, Thursday, Oct. 27. 


The third day a 25 live-bird handicap was shot, and the weather 
conditions were all that could be asked for. It was bright and 
clear, not too warm, with a good strong wind blowing away from 
the score, which assisted the birds materially. They were a superior 
lot. Those trapped at the Dayton shoot were not so good. The 
handicap had but sixteeen entries. Elliott and Gilbert, the two 
scratch men, shot from the 32yds. mark, and came out with flying 
colors by killing straight. Their shooting was strictly high class, 
and a very creditable performance-on birds of such quality. Elliott 
had a trifle the best of the draw, but when he did get a v: fast 
driver he was equal to the occasion, and never s' wed of his 
Winchester to better advantage. Sumpter, Fulford and Dr. Smith 
scored 24. Sumpter’s single loss just managed to clear the wire 
as it went out dead. Fulford shot with judgment, and his 
score of 24 is the result of some var c shooting from the 
Slyd. mark. Dr. Smith had the great run of 80 straight to his 
credit, having scored 60 in practice and the sweep that preceeded 
the main event. He really did the best shooting of the day. S. 
Thompson’s shooting is also worthy of mention, as he only 
shooting at the trap last May. To score 23 out of 25 on such birds 


as these is something he can tell his friends about with donable 
pride. McMurchy and Nold also finished with 23, and I question 
if Nold ever shot better in his life. Taylor and 

The latter experienced some luck, as he lost two birds dead 
ont SS ee ee ae his one. In his score the number 
ta es Sint toe neta owing to the 
ost tplete Gir Onn proper peo Dupuy anit welnee chin’ sets 
out even i. writer 
arrived on if Sovee © mene other te: te So 
ti ished er, an is at iti 
would only hiss to remain et the shooting until 
about 11 o'clock; interested erously permitted 

im to s score first. 









Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, oy Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
RPE ARRLEL AS TiS USL 
7 \ KAGh i 
Eiioet, $8....;-.:..9998 99SSS9 STAT 1311193913 38 
“on  SHRS ekg baa cee coasted 
: KR RTH, Po 
Gilbert, 82.........o27 11122122121 221122211211 1-2 
ee eer rte Eee tees sis 
sad KA SHR SMEAR YTRAR 
Semnpnens ioc ATELL LG LORE CORE Sa TSE E TA le 
SL eOeLA LA rer Pr Ktene 
Leen TRAATO BORLA RKRORA 
Vuilerd,M8accncscccRLSSIDA TIENT ASS TES SASE 1 Ran 
$8542122442121248222585425 
. CRALHRR SHILLER OAKES LR HORE 
Dr. Smith, 30......222121122112121112z2z0uvzy 2-2 
$84455424542382481412185524 
KKRAACHRAVAY CT CATR YOR CRS 
S Thompson, 26.....22U0Z22222VLITLLLLsiilizizyzi 2—2 
24155281%824118544528513812 
LRRBK UH CE YIL TR AORAS IRA 
McMurchy, 81...... L2ZUZLZALVAAVOLVLALLILLiLzsi111 2-8 
444422445845285834418138238 
ITRY CH LARCA SSSA TESA ST AAA 
Nold, 28............222U0%1LU222222Uxe~2z22z* yvz- Ww 
PSD LSRSAS LSID 4562 959093 
KRLALeTHKeARHATCE $A LIRA 
Taylor, 29 .......+++ AZPIVIVIVIVVAIVBsiAvivzzzez2urzu 2 z—-BW 
56242112541542221245255525 
: RIKRR PA LRSRTAAQLOATIRETAS 
Kling, 80....... se DEL Z2*szisilezz*zegziviiis *—a 
$8582352552241248454512222 
TURATAAHHE ERK IL TAR TOINATR 
WS Thompson, 26.u.%2%2u2u%22ux2euwvizszrzizsuzvuiz i—2 
42158384534552422155221345 
AHRERRATCTA CHT KK HAH RAK 
Chante, De ee ncconses QsusPvevzsuszvziwzzzzzuzzv v2 
$523544224558455244158224 
ARTHAGCKHESAY SC CRHATR IL TOLS 
J Dalver, Wises ecsiid QULVAVLO*VW@sLLLiL_vi1vwzizv-ig 
25242242545134548355245431 
TT TORKAPARESN LOA SESUTCHTR 
Campbell, 26....... Z222LALzZVLSHVLVIOAFs2LVOVzFzzzzv—is 
55124245225243 
Henn Hues Har try 
Hirschy, 29......... 22uuzz~*2zuz2e% w 
Sousa, 26.......00+. 112222*%21212222*211221120 2 
No. 1, 10 birds, $5, three moneys: 
Gilbert ......+..0++ 2222°22111— 9 Sumpter ........... 1012112121— 9 
Sousa ...... ovcveved O1122z2%v2— 7 Clark ........-ee00s 2211121112—10 
Selzer . . -0211202012— 7 S Thompson ....... 2221212222—10 
Dr Smith .... -2121222212—10 Campbeil .......... 212121v111— 9 
W Thompson .....**1222221*—7 Elliott, birds ...... 2112 
ry 102z2z22v1— 8 
No. 2, 10 birds, $5, three moneys: 
Kling, 30 .......... 121212112110 Smith, 30 .......... 0122222221— 9 
W S Thompson, 30.0222221222— 9 Taylor, 29 ......... 222*112021— 7 
S Thompson, 26...22vsc222u2— 8 Elliott, 30 ......... 21*1121121— 9 
McKann, 29........ 9 Campbell, 26 ...... 1222212212—10 
Gilbert, 32 ......... 1121121212—10 old, 28 ........... 0022202202— 6 
No. 3, live birds: ; 
Morgan, 26 ........ 1212121110— 9 Gilbert, 32 ........ 1211112222—10 
* Reihl, Ricnade cal 000102111I— 6 Kling, 30 .......... 1222221220— 9 
Palmer, 28 ...... . + -2200220122— 7. McKann, 28 ....... *220211121— 8 
Sumpter, 30 ....... 222221212*— 9 McMurchy, 31 ..... 1112*20221— 8 
Tayioe,: D., <esecescd 122*222102— 8 Hirschy ........... 


Paut R. bitzxe. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The scores of the Brooklyn Gun Club's 
shoot on Oct. 29 are appended. Several of the members are away 
on their annual shooting trips. The weather was unpleasant. 
Only four members were present. We had a first class time, not- 
withstanding the small attendance: 





Events: 8:4: BE 2S 
G ROMGOR ceccsceccvcccccccccvesvovesace 1415 16 15 16 14 «17 18 
G Paterson ....cccccrccccccccssveses --146WBlM Ril 1 1B 
TAOS ccoccccccccccccccosecccccesiseccccsce 211 Bl Bh WM 
Wright ......cccccccccccccccvccscvccsene 1lwWih WB 213 
QTROEE «oc ccciscvccvcdesvesccoctcccsese ee 12 


—_— eu oe 
Joun S. Wricnrr. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., Oct. 29.—A good attendance, good birds and 
ocd scores characterized the bi-monthly live-bird shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club. P. E. George shot in his accustomed 
good form, being the only man to shoot out straight. In the 
shell shoot, Wynn and Thompson gave a good exhibition of 
shcoting, it being nip and tuck up to the twelfth round, when 
Thompson missed a corker, being a twisting right driver which 
anybody could have missed. All B men are allowed one miss as 
no bird in all club shoots. 

Clay-bird shooting Saturday. 


Club shoot: 
P George, B, 27. ..2222212121 —10 
W Wynn, A, 30...2101111211 — 9 
A Eddy, B, 29....10210212111— 9 
Gentibe, A, 29..121v122z22 — 9 
Adams, B, 28...111021z21u1— 9 
W Sykes, A, 28...2222012121 — 9 


F Thompson, A, 28.1121101110 — 8 
W Shepard, B, 28.11201202102— 8 
W _ Allen, B, 28...11200202102— 7 
A Harvey, B, 29...001110°0 w 

Del Risco, Jr, B, 27..00021000008— 3 
*Dr de Wolf, 29..1111121*20 9 


* Guest. 

No. 2, 500 shell shoot: ‘ 
W Wynn, 28..... 111122211122—12 W Sykes, 28....020 -4 
¥F Thompson, 28. .212122212220—11 P George, 28..... 010 1 
W Shepard, 28.;.1*1 —2 E Frost, 28....... 010 1 
J Gaughen, 28...002 —1 

No. 3, 5-bird sweep: z 
‘W Sykes, 28 ........-0+6+ 22221—5 E Frost, 28 ............. 121*%9— 3 
F Thompson, 28 ......... 122215 





Middlerex Gun Club. 


Soutn River, N. J., Oct. 20.—Matches at live birds, handicaps 
shown. First and second matches $2 entry, birds extra, high guns. 
Third, $5 entry, class shooting, three moneys: 











No. L No. 2. No. 8. 
, -E cnccccukidsiontevessoced 22122—5 121*%0—3 101110*110—6 
Van Brackle, 2 .............+4. 2115 +9 11121—5 0111111111—9 
ee Se eee 222024 222225 2202222027 
Applegate, BD .....cccccscccccceee 2200 w SUES occ cce ccd 
We BG, FT os cccccvenscsbescuced 02012—3 OMS | fo. eas 
Bissett, 28 ..... Geshe ddusbeg ge dtee' lees 4 22111—5 20211222*1—8 
RD TE ae Snes cde Gdanudebae id soe bene 011*222222—8 
ees OE Bs ies dau oun iopas> Covapeksunes 
Pony, 26 ... i seus éseoe 22101222108 
Events 4, 5 and 6 miss-and-out, $1 entrance: 
. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Bissett, 28 ............- Hs Hinde piledsaile sepax -12211_ =. 29...112 
i aadbudewe manoosesétegcePdsevocccca 22120 «=-29..110 += N12 
SM As oek Feces weve womcbiienss 120 29. .20 2111 
Capt. a, ae «eee pisskse 4 30..222 222° 
POR Ue soles Sv evccdecoovengtgeugvovoctescnstesctD asks 
> B pbbswscbiomtngds oneveeeicccsecs once cba’ =" bem 
® try. 
We been informed by. one of officers of the Hell Gate 
Belden wes 10 stead of 9, 5 £7 py “ES 
so now y 3 
tertdined Oa dente as 10, a score. : 











Noy. §, 1898.] 





Confabulations of the Cadi.—XI. 
Teeth, 


“You. will please come to order, gentlemen,” said the Cadi, 
in firm official tones, “and I desire to preface the discussion by 
saying that there must be some definite business transacted at 
this meeting. You have dawdled through a number of meetings 
without advancing. a single step toward arranging the details of 
the tournament. No gossip or irrelevant discourse will be al- 
lowed unless I find it uncommonly’ interesting or instructive. 
What is your pleasure, gentlemen?” . 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Le Loup, “I move you, sir, that we 
settle first under what system the moneys will be divided. To 
that end I make it a part of my motion that we adopt the Rose 
system.” The motion was duly seconded. 

“I offer as an amendment to the motion of the gentleman from 
Coon Hollow that we adopt the Jack Rabbit system,” said 
Montague. 

“I offer this here amendment to the other amendment that 
these amendments adopts class shootin’,”’ shouted Andy Coxey, 
in excited tones. 

“That’s as far as we can go with. amendments at present, 
gentlemen,” said the Cadi. “All those in favor of class shoot- 
ing will say aye.” 

Coxey and Ephraim said ‘“‘Aye.” No one dared to say “No,” 
which is a common occurrence at meetings—so class shooting was 
adopted. 

“TI have come to think well of class shooting,’’ continued 
Ephraim, “for under it in practice nearly all the experts are 
bunched up in first and second places, thereby leaving third and 
fourth moneys to us amateurs, to say nothing of dropping into 
a place alone.” ‘ 

“I move you, Mr. 
manufacturers’ agents.” 

“I second Moke’s motion, and don’t you forget it,’”’ said Coxey. 
“I want to tell you fellers about my boy. You know he’s only 
twelve years old, but he’s a heap smarter than most boys of twenty. 
Ile’s taken to writin’ lately, and he has some of the cutest idees 
you ever seen. He has been studyin’ up on the professionals at 
the trap shoots, and he has my idees exactly to an allspice. He 
sent a piece to the editor of the Bazoo, and I don’t mind tellin’ 
you that I read the letter and I think it such a good thing 
that I want to read it here and let you know that the opinions 
of my boy is mine too, and I want it to go into the inscriptions 
of this here meetin’. Cadi, old feller, you wouldn’t mind read- 
in’ this here letter for me, would you, old feller? 1 can read all 
right,. but my eyes is bad sometimes.” The Cadi took the sheets 





Chairman,” said Moke, “that we bar 


of foolscap, and after several minutes of hard studying read the* 


following: 
Egipt, Jewly 24. 

“mistur editur Man i Had a dreme ov a fabel The uther Nite 
and i waz in oure sheap paster 2 mende fensus and i Laid doun 
in The shaid on The gras wich i thort wud bea a gude thyng 2 
put in youre paiper wich i rite 2 yu notwithstandin. me an yu 
knose wot this fabel menes wen we rede it but a hole lot ov 
yure reeders dont know wot yu mene in The things printted in 
yure paiper so hens i dezire yu kan tel them wot this menes 
When yu meat them at swarrays and caffays and i name it a 
dreme ov a fabel and i begins it rite hear so yu wil no i hav 
begun 2 rite it, ther waz wunst a turnamynt uppon a tyme 2 
wich Evry man an evry boy had a invite with a Gun, an tha cum 
with dimonts 2 shute an Lots ov munny besides. Mi dad waz 
thar 2 an yu bet he kan shute. mi dad’s a shuter frum shutervil 
an dont yu furgittit. and Sum ov the men wot waz at the turny- 
mint had sors Instid ov guns but not so menny had sors az had 
Guns. An the men with sors sord all the targits, and the men 
with guns smashed sum but not so menny az the men with 
sors sord. and tha sord an shot an shot an sord til the men 
wot had guns got left, and the men with sors sord rite on an 
sord up the pockit bookes in 2 ov all the amitoors wich korsd 
them grate pane an then tha howld 2 hav.the sors bard so az 
2 get sum sors ov thair owne an this waz dun an then the other 
men wot had guns got scart an wanted 2 fite but the men wot 
had sors only larft. But the men with guns sed the men with 
sors coudnt shute no moar becors tha waz 2 hard 2 shute an 
waz ajuntz an thairafter it waz parst that tha cud shute for 
targits oanly wich woke me up an the morrul ov this dreme is 
2 plane 2 talk aboute. “Socrates Coxey.” 

“Well,” commented the Cadi, as he wiped the perspiration off 
his brow, “I do not remember seeing this published in the Bazoo, 
although I read it through very carefully each week.” 

“It wasn’t. The editor didn’t have room for it. He told us 
so in a real nice letter. Here it is. Read it, Cadi,” said Coxey, 
nervously, as he passed over the letter, which the Cadi read very 
feelingly, as follows: 

Office of Bazoo, July 25. 

“Esteemed Sir—Herewith please find your MS. entitled a ‘Dreme 
ov a Fabel,’ which we return to you because it is not available for 
use in our columns. This does not imply that it is lacking in 
literary merit, nor that it would not be eagerly sought for by 
other publishers. Assuring you of our most distinguished con- 
sideration, we are, dear sir, yours most cordially, 

“Editor Bazoo. 
“(per z3:* 

“That’s a very nice, gentlemanly reply, and it is printed on 
very nice paper. But what in the name of all that’s sensible 
is the meaning of the saws and guns, and guns and saws?” 
queried the Cadi. 

“Well, now that’s funny too. I told my boy what you said about 
trap-shooting bein’ a matter of teeth, and he said that you couldn’t 
mean nothin’ else but saws, for they was a matter of teeth more 
nor anything else he knowed of, and he said he could write 
about saws till you couldn’t rest. Isn’t it all right, Cadi?” and 
Coxey’s face showed anxiety as we awaited the answer. 

“It'll do,” replied the Cadi. “It is much nearer the truth than 
many older than he can reach, and I am pleased to observe 
that he was courageous enough to sign his own name, a bit of 
bravery which is not at all common when men publish their 
opinions on controversial matters. We will now return to the 
notion. Are you ready for the question, gentlemen?” All were 
silent. “All those in favor of Moke’s motion will signify it hy 
the usual sign.” All voted in the affirmative. 


In re Advertising. 

“Now, gentlemen, I would suggest that you give the matter of 
programme some consideration, for it is now high time that it 
was placed before the shooters of the country. Has the secretary 
taken arly steps in the matter?” 

save Slatin 
“a 


to the most important part of the programme,” 


To food's to report upon i" sald the Cadi 
hhave written to all the of guns, ammunition 


kenaic ooh ds, setting forth the many advantages to be de- 





FORE ST AND STREAM. 


rived from advertising in our programme, and I expect favor- 
able answers in a few days. I am sure that all the best-known 
manufacturers will take a page at least, besides giving us some 
valuable merchandise prizes. I have also written to all the sport- 
ing papers and secured all the free advertising we want in the 
shape of reading notices, and I have asked that they give us 
from one to thirty subscriptions as prizes too.” 

“What were the alluring advantages that you set forth, which 
lead you to expect so much and so quickly?” queried the Cadi, 
as he filled his pipe. with some rank uncured tobacco. 

“Oh, the same old advantages,” Moke proudly replied. 
advantage of avoiding the sandbag or the boycott.” 

“They both are equal to the same thing, and in time have 
the same result.” 

““My boy says that things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other,” hastily remarked Coxey, who was an 
ultra fond parent. 

‘‘Not always when your boy says it, 
calmness. 

“T’d like to see you prove it, you cantankerous old ignoramus,” 
retcrted Coxey, with some fierceness. 

“You probably mean that you’d like to see me disprove it. 
That’s very easily done. You are an animal, for instance, are you 
not, Coxey?”’ 

“My boy said that I was an animal of the marsupial breed or 
the mammel breed, I disremember which, so I suppose that 
I am,” Coxey conceded. 

“An ass is an animal, is it not, friend Coxey?” continued Moke. 

“Yep, sure thing,” again assented Coxey. 

“Then you and the ass being equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other, are you not?” and Moke seemed to be 
somewhat rent as to how Coxey would accept the con- 
clusion. 

“That looks so, sure enough, though I know I hain’t no ass,” 
said Coxey. 

“Well, so long as you assent to the proposition that you are 
equal tg an ass, we will consider that the ass has no perjudices 
in the matter, and therefore we will take its assent for granted. 
Now, to convince you that you are entirely and hopelessly in the 
wrong, I will quote you what Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his 
“Synthetic Philosophy,” says on this very point.’”” Moke hemmed 
and hawed a time or two and continued: “Spencer says, ‘For 
whether a quantified relation be or be not rightly regarded as a 
thing, it is unquestionably true that in the intellectual process by 
which relations that are equal to the same relation are perceived 
to be equal to each other, the concepts dealt with are the rela- 
tions, and not the objects between which the relations subsist; 
that the equality of these relations can be perceived only by mak- 
ing them the object of thought; and that hence the axiom, being 
established by the comparison of three concepts, is established by 
the same species of mental act as that which has for its terms 
substantive things instead of relations.’ I think that you will 
admit now, friend Coxey, that you are wrong.” 

“I’m dead wrong. I’m more than wrong. I give up. I 
had no idea that I was an ass, and that there were so much to be 
said on what appears to me to be a simple subject, but still 
if you leave out the donkey and Spencer it still seems all right 
to me.” 

“You are all right, Coxey,” said the Cadi, reassuringly. “All 
right on that point at least. Moke is bewildering you with false 
logic and smothering you with a stack of words. Returning 
to the point under discussion, the sandbag and boycott are much 
the same thing, and are largely of the boomerang order in due 
course of time. But how did you word your letters, Moke? I 
trust that you uttered no threats.” 

“Not at all, or rather only by indirection,’”’ Moke replied. “T 
do not mind reading you the original draft of the circular letter. 
Here it is: 


“The 


” said Moke, with irritating 


Egypt, July 27. 
Messrs. Juvenal & Cicero, Makers of Blunderbusses, Cairo, Egpyt: 

Gentlemen—I beg that you permit me to call your attention to 
the fact that we are preparing to give one of the greatest tourna- 
ments of modern times, and in furtherance of it we will have 2,000 
programmes printed, which will be -distributed to the sportsmen 
of America, Asia, Africa and a small section of Europe. You, 
being men of rare intelligence, will readily perceive the great 
advantages to be derived from advertising in our programme, the 
rates of which are extraordinarily low, $10 for a full page, or 
$9 for a half page. Any merchandise which you see fit to donate 
will win our friendship according to the amount of it. It is un- 
necessary to call your attention to the advantages you will secure 
by purchasing our friendship and our influence in pushing the 
sales of your goods in this section. We will be pleased to hear 
from you at- your earliest convenience, and beg to subscribe our- 
selves,” etc. 

“Of course, the converse of that is that if they do not comply 
with your request they will not have our friendship and we will 
not push their goods. It is really a concealed threat, and you seem 
to presume not on the advantages that you offer, but on the dis- 
advantages which would accrue to dealers and manufacturers if 
they excite your enmity. Is that right, Moke?” queried the Cadi. 

“I might influence some trade,” objected Moke. 

“That letter is a copy of the letter -you wrote when we held 
our last tournament. How much trade have you influenced since 
then? What effort have you made to reciprocate the favors you 
received then? When the tournament was ended, all your efforts 
ended, and matters of trade. went on in the same lines that they 
did before, and your influence and friendship ended also. Each 
.of us uses the same ammunition that he did before, and I dare say 
that all of us have forgotten who gave us advertisements and mer- 
chandise, and further we do not care who gave them. Speaking of 
influence, you have no more than any one else. You could not 
persuade a single one of us to change his load or. his gun, and if 
you could not influence us, how much less could you influence 
strangers, even if you made the attempt, which is far from happen- 
ing, sd long as an attempt implies any effort on your part. Out 
of all the 2,000 programmes, which will dwindle down to about 
200 when they are actually printed, or at least all that are needed, 
about 50 may reach the hands of the shooters. Give us your own 
opinion cn the subject, good Moke,” said the Cadi. 

“I do not think at most that we can find use for more than 100 
programmes, friend Cadi,” said Moke. “But the manufacturers 
do not expect any real advertising in return. They look upon the 
money paid to us as so much money given away. When we 
secure one manufacturer as an adyertiser, the others come in 
because they are afraid to remain out... A-programme advertisement 
may be of some advantage to local advertisers, but it is not such 
to the great manufacturers, for in the first place the programmes 
go into the hands of men who are already much better informed 
through the advertisements in the sporting papers, and therefore 
have nothing to learn from a programme: advertisement. Second- 
ly, the programmes are so limited in number that, no matter what 
class of people receives them, they reach but an insignificant ‘few 
at best. This is a matter which we can talk over here between 
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ourselves, but it is not a good matter for publication. Still, after 
all is said, we are not running the manufacturers’ business, and if 
they think that programme advertisements pay it is not for us to 
say that they do not pay, for if we were to say so under the cir- 
cumstances we might be mistaken,” and Moke made a most grew- 
some grimace at the Cadi as he concluded his frank admissions. 

“We add some of the advertising money to the stakes if it is 
necessary to do so,” remarked Le Loup. 

“If we add the money to the stakes or to the treasury, it doesn’t 
much matter how we get it,” said Moke.. “They have our friend- 
ship and influence all the same.” 

“A friendship and an influence which are manufactured on the 
spur of the moment as a premise to trade pilfering are of no 
worth. The promise of influence and the implied threat to do harm 
all end with the close of the tournament. The power for harm 
is no greater than the power for good, and neither one, as repre- 
sented by the programme sandbag, is worthy of serious thought. 
These things, like many others which have been abused, are 
working their own cure, The aggregate returns of the sandbag 
has been thousands of dollars in years past, not so much at 
present, and will be less in the future. Ah me, this wicked, 
wicked world!” and the Cadi crossed his hands on his bosom 
and looked upward with a look which comes only on the faces 
of those who are of the chosen. BERNARD WATERS. 





Philadelphia Trap-Shooter’s League. 


At Wissinoming, Oct. 22, the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ 
League held its contest on the grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club, 
under the auspices of the Forest Gun Club. 

‘ _— match, 25 targets and handicap, known angles, six men 
o a team: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





a TNov. 5, 1898. 


iia scalliimit a ii . : 


_The following table shows the number of points won in the 
eight matches: 














Southwark ..........--.00.-6% 8 8 9 8 10 6 9 —4% 
Roxborough 6 4 6 10 9, —6 
Silver Lake ... 9 9 FT 5 —B1% 
WES. pectebcs 6 8 8% 7 —bI% 
Independent 56 7 8 9 —61 
Washington 0 5 &&.. —5% 
WRGED | coses sen ssvbevesonye eS 4 2 —36% 
Frankiord .... ae 51L— 351 
Forest ....... oe B- és 5 3 —19 
Delaware Stes oe. Cee 4-9 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
Limited’s Autumn Shoot. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 29.—The fourth interstate annual tournament 
of the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, will be held this coming 
week, Nov. 2-3, and ought to prove an interesting affair. On the 
first day there will be twelve targe events, all of which will be 
shot under the equitable system, as used at the great Minneapolis 
tournament. On the second day the class system will prevail. 
The Grand Hotel cup race for the target championship will be 
shot off on the aoa day, Nov. 3. In order that conditions gov- 
we this regular competition may be known, I offer same 
below: 

“Any amateur residing in either of the five States, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, may challenge for the cup 
by sending $10 forfeit to the secretary of the Limited Gun Club, 
Indianapolis. If the directors of the club consider the challenger 
eligible, they will immediately notify the holder, who will accept 
within ten days of the receipt of the challenge, forward $10 to the 
secretary and name a date for the match within thirty days of the 
acceptance of the said challenge. Should the decision be against 
the challenger, his money will be returned promptly. 

“‘All contests shall take place on the Limited Gun Club grounds, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“On the day of the match each party will put up an additional 
$10, the winner to take the trophy and the stake. 

“The match will be shot at targets, unknown angles, per man. 
In case of a tie, the contestants will shoot at 25 targets, unknown 
angles, each, and continue until the match is decided. The cost 
of the targets will be arranged by the contestants. 

“Should the holder fail in any of the above conditions, the cup 
is forfeited to the challenger. 

“The winner will be required to furnish a satisfactory bond for 
the safe return of the cup to the Limited Gun Club for challenge 
competition, and for the annual interstate autumn tournament. _ 

“No challenge will be considered after the holder has been noti- 
fied to return the cup for the annual tournament. 

; Wn present holder of the cup is Mr. E. E. Neal, of Bloomfield, 
nd. 





At Chillicothe, O., tournament last week high honors were won 
by Alkire, of Woodlyn, who ran straight in several of the live- 
bird events, and did some fine shooting in the process. 

In the death this week at Detroit, Mich., of Mr. John E. 
Long, Western sportsmen suffer a distinct loss. Mr. Long was 
fifty-eight years of age, and had always been a great lover of the 

un and dog. He was for some time in the sporting trade, a mem- 

ex of the firm of Fisher & Long. In his time he was well 

known at the trap tournaments, as in many forms of gentlergeniy 
sport, and his loss is mourned by very many sportsmen frierfds. 
. E. Hoven. 

1200 Boyrcr Buitpinc, Chicago, Il. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


The Eureka Gun Club held its final target contest of the season 
on Oct. 29. The attendance was fairly good, considering the 
weather, which was anything but coe. The sky was overcast; 
later there was mist and a strong driving wind. The targets were 
somewhat erratic in their flight. W. D. Stannard won first place 
in the trophy event. V. L. Cunnyngham won in Class B, and A 
C. Borroff in Class C. The scores in the trophy contest are de- 
tailed as follows, at 25 targets: . 

Class A. 
AW. Asa ccccsccsevicsdocdscheses 
F P Stannard .. 
W D Stannard 





- -1111111110111011111101100—20 
1111111111111100110110101—20 
-1117911110111101111111111—23 


















C. © ee Sackeve 1111101011001000101011001—-14 
A C Paterson -1111100111101011101110101—18 
L Goodrich -1101111111111001111110111—21 
Class B. 
V LZ, Cummigngham «...cnccuveesecnnsccsess 0111111000111111111101111—20 
a a eee 0111111110111101011011011—19 
BE VON nik iid ievececcdbvnesnevenceons 0010010110111001011101011—15 
D, FOGRS idchicshswspetycoms EES 0110111101110100011100110—15 
S06 AUP © civand degsenstweensgeserncns - + + -0111101110001110110111110—17 
Joe Lewis .oircissocessevissctesstaccoved 0110110011110110111011110—17 
Class C. 
BE DB Dieta oii sincsancakoscccighesstaas 1000010110111011011111111—17 
A © Bw el cvcks pics civesessees Guided 1101110100011111111100111—18 
Pollard, visitor ....... eubbeebste eoeeeee + oL01101011000111101111011—17 


Preceding and following the trophy event were practice and 
sweeps, in which merchandise was given for high scores: 


Events: 





were shot 


m five known traps, unkno’ 


The Montgomery Ward Trophy. 


The contest for the Mon Wi 
treph will take place at Watson's Park, Burnside peilins “oe 
the ov. 4. A. C. Parerson. 





IN NEW JERSEY.  . 


Friday, Oct. 21.—Sh i . Mec. 
ont anise anare won trophy, shooting U. M» C. load 
Club contest, Class A: - 





Otten, 28 ..........0121210101— 7 Pape, 28 ...... 

Schorty, 33 .......2212212222-10 Hainhorst, 28 . 

Peters, 28 .........1212221020— 8 Rohlfs, 28 ......... 

Sw B, all at ‘ds. : 
eilshorn ........ xa 6: Bates sicisvcoscuenc 2002212100— 
oerenbach ........0212111221— 9 Bohling ......... *“poaoeanani— & 


Rottman «.........1110002001I— 6 


Team race No. 1, for price of birds and nominal consideration: 
Steffens’ team. 
Gerdes, 25 ...........00001—1 
Rottmon, 25-... ‘ 
Foerenbach, 26 
Bohling, 25..... 
Hainhorst, . 28 
Steffens, ets 





012114 ve 
--21122—5—21 Schorty, 33 12222—5—22 
Jounny Jones. 





East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 27.—Following are the sc f th 
Side Gun Club, made at the shast’ to-day on Smith's 8 
Foundry stréet. Conditnons, 28yds., point handicap: 2 


Feigenspan, 7 ..... 1211211222—10 A Koeller, 6 ...... (002222121— 
H Otten, Sétewscoul 2011212122— 9 H C Larkey, 7...... “fotze 7 
B Clinchard, 5 ..... 1012111221 9 _H Reibolat, 6.....0201220221— 7 
Fischer, Roviested 1122012221 9 E Waldman, 5 ...1110001122— 
oy ae : wisest an 8 ae Y apy dbcnad 0110102212— 7 
F Seitz, 6 ......... imi | herds, 6. nye 

Five birds: 
SMOG | si coe vesnecevceode M319—5 Seite  .ciceccccoccccsccccs 
Feigenspan ...........0. 221014 Schorty .. 

—_ birds: 

£ eee 20222*2—5 ao 
H_ Reiboldt. .......... 1220122—6 E Waldner 





Trap at Lyndhurst. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Oct. 25.—The postponed shoot took pl: 

y NN. J., - 2. lace to- 
day. The*main ‘event was at 25 tee, $10 qumenen, birds 
extra, two moneys. Capt. A. W. Money won first alone with a 
straight score of 25. srewer was second with 24. Aaron Doty 
_ 23, Morfey and Timmons tied on 21. Fairmont killed 20. 
r os. 2 and 3 were matches between Morfcy and Money, for $10. 

hey both tied on 10, then made it a double-header, Morfey win- 
ping. ree = . ee 10 birds, — Island rules, use of 
§ e + 2 
eflectively g ow elbow. Each wu hts first barrel very 
¢ birds were a good lot. There were a number of sitte 
they proved good ones when on the wing. A larger anya _ 
pected. Capt. Money killed 61 Straight, including two practice 
irds. Mr.W. A. Hobart was referee. Mr, Jacob Pentz, scorer: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





ET LAA RCR CA [9-62 LAN LAS 
Money, 80........... 19°9121999% 219811 241041073 bos 
ANA LLL LR ETO LL 2RT T: 
Morfey, 29.......... OetazaeDeaesssoaseraaie> ba 
. PR LAI TS 92 e cd 
Fairmont, 28........ SITTITITiTrcyecteersttace 
o-~ TRIAARTATASLAIITROO 
Timmons, 29........ beGasbasoaeateeia 34 enue ba 
MHEReRAKR KOA APO, «+H. 
Datg, Gis civevcccet SVVVLELISEL TOUT CORE CEES Toe 
: LTKRA LLT TACT APY AS 
Brewer, 82........... 222222212 a3 23 2 38 Sobkoss ees 
No. 1, 10 birds, ds, : 
jievtey ovnesveaneel 2220 Fairmont . - - -1102212222— 9 
GMS seciscugeu RY ccccdcocsesssce 2222222022— 
TEED scsbionsddou 1121211112—10 r . 
No. 2, 32yds.: s 
BNET scoscovtysbe 1111221111—10 Money ............. 1111111111—10 
No. 3, same: 
BOOGET. ccsniccccsel 2112012111 9 Money ............ 1211010121— 8 
No. 4, gun below elbow, S2yds.: 
MED 'iven cucvezenn 1221212101— 9 Money ...... ebecnee 12111112*1— 9 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


New York, Oct. 25.—The attendance was unusually | i 
to the fact that the full limit of club membership hen been Sencede 
All are in good standing. The score of Mr. J. Belden in the 
shoot-off, Sept. 27, was 10 instead of 9, as published by you: 





2 Points. 
Mh WEED. divndatchdssersdsetoncaeeen 2202120112— 8 7 
rt + = $900s0b deine abs Gonkte's -0220001012— 5 
SEE ss Seaiapbsboenveecate 

Himmelsbach, 28 ............. *ni10112i2— § 
EES ctiansovnctnaseducvesie 0202102202— 7 

SS __ eae a 20 
SN eee roe 2021111000— 6 
‘ at *; é6Secegndeonvece eeecvess I 

PMLIES a cccoscseouses : — 

Woelfel, 28 ......... ‘ paesiOon— 2 










ROS ORP ROR tea 
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oa: SAMAAARRIAAYAH SMS AIYAAAPIBOLPPOGPAIN AMON 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 29. 


Events: 12345678 $N111213 
DEMME occsscovavechabubbacdscd 8568989977... 7 
SON 22.0000. cvoscossss 6 OH TT OWS Eb... ad 
Whiteh wsverceese Mos -55- 8 Wt Dante <4 
Terrill ....... SeUeseeasic. EN Wes ys 40 KbLAG ow ng bi ae 
omas .... Deckipiaes nb os ab. c0 DD Seow ik ee, 
P M Day .. Eo Ee ee a he Re 
0. was at doubles. 
Greater New York Gun Club. 





birds were 
shooting became easier. are the scores: 

No. 1: ‘ 

No. 2. No.3. 
2222211222—10 11112220—7 


In the afternoon wind subsided 
ot oe tr as the the 


Schervenian, nase 

oney, Soene 
H Mone 3 
Waters, Su¥e ES Lweh ahh 








Marten, 27 ......... wits Gaboig 5 0 
No. 6 No. 6 

Capt Money .. —5 121 —7 
EEE Vee sbaspidacasiou, seve od —4 . 22221110°212—10 
Marten ...... vases ai'es couse 20202 
i CORO. 5. ccsadzcoten chutes 22121002212*— 9 

In No. 6 Capt. Money stood at 30yds., on one foot. 

No. 7: 
Capt Money ........ » vo MERIT BU sn Src ccncsccoc ove 12120—4 

No. 8. No. 9. No. 10. 

A W Money, 30 ............ cuveukanwaa 021124 11112-5 1115 
Selover, 29 .......... 12212—-5 + = 11011—4 
Waters, 28 ......... 211215 + 22122—5 
es PS A 20022—3 11112—45 
SER is Py Pee ee es 12212-54386 12112—5 





No. 6 was $1, miss-and-out; Nos. 8, 9 and 10 were 5 birds, $3, 


birds included. 
New Jersey State League. 


Dunellen, N. J., Oct. 29.—Following are the scores made to- 
day in the team races of the New Jersey State League: 
Reservoir Gun Club, of~New Brunswick. 
Belloff 1111111111111010111111101—22 


McDowell 1111110001011011111111001—18 
Booraem 1111010011101011010011111—17 
Smith 1100101011101111100011101—16 





0000011111111101001111100—15—88 
Bound Brook Gun Club. 
1111111011111111110111001—21 
1111110101100010111101111--18 
1101110111110001110111111—-19 
1001100101110111100010100—13 
1000010110111010011011001—13—84 


Dunellen Gun Club. 

cnehvaeseduaatt 1010111111110111111110101—20 
-0010111111110111111111011—20 
-0000111110011111110100111—16 

C Giles . -1011110111111111111001110—20 
SRO icisneantn dike --1211111011111111111101110—22—98 

Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield. 

0000101111011001110101001—13 


1010000101110110100111111—15 
1111001011010011111101111—18 
0111111111111110111011110—21—88 





Brantingham . 
Cramer ... 
Lindzey 

















Sweepstakes: 

fare Pian gs 

Targets: > 
+ pA Ts RED a os” we ae 
nieaeetabaaeon Bice One HE SD 
siievendpaeehs eee ME, Bide: 
eithoewpeends She we: ea oe yee 
pb cosetads Bhatia SN ee ner ne 
GE sacoccescoabenves ; SO -<6! OU Sc we ee 
ee nec: Be Me ae 
gviotesunecedioss a: ae. eda 20 
ie Be aa ee 
Eeiitoenwonye woh ie a Ae be & 
pontuvadtedeasaive 7: 8° 8°9.72 
ee tWupteks opete Dont Oe, oh ee 
seanatindccbesdehapeeSaanbesedesbh ps jae Boe SB 
age ciniehuene De Die ee 
oababbies sauubvegudlsdsebendbeGo ee 
iadhbasedevbectboth a © 
cas Neseheh bene bvenuesnse we ae 
Lip becepes oobhu pass eae ee 
re 6 9 
1 3 
8 8 
Oss 
8 6 
5 9 
wes 
eo 8 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The following scores are from the 
Audubon Gun Club’s regular club shoot. The shooting was 
very difficult, owing to the bad weather. No. 3 event was the 
club badge shoot. E. C. Burkhardt won Class A, Walker won 
Class B, and A. J. Barnes won Class C. Next Saturday the regu- 
lar monthly cup shoot of the club will take place. o. 7 event 
was at 10 targets, gun below the elbow: 





: of - 2-B 6 F 
— 15 15 2% * 15 10 
£ . Beepbttnert 6 ccccccccccccccccccccescosees 3 5 - 18 14413 «4 
BISTMA cecceccccecssseseresseeseerseeeeeeeee oe de. 26 eo 
E C Burkkhardt .....ccccoccecccccccssccccess 9122 19 8B wt . 
OR. Secee es daeudspsedsadioaseusedcsetene So Soe Be se 
Jacobs ....cesececseecececcerencverecs 6 s at ob. as 2 be as 
1) Reid Borteseoecosceseceeeos aE a ae 6 gf 
Wakes ERS pisevi diesen 9 5 16 12 11 “ 
Wee. cxcc0ccacheudardse bees tasted en sned 6 610 9 W 4 
BR BH Heard ..nccccccccccsccccccccccccece 8... SB : 2 
¥ — asebievunedeedcub Sdistesdeceded™ : 16 + od 4 
“* 40 singies and 5 pairs. Cuas. J. Mover. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








The address is desired of the New England Arms Co. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Hunting and Fishing on the C. & O. 


No necessity exists for a journey across the continent for the 
sportsman ie is looking is an outing. Five hours from Wash- 
ington, through the most beautiful mountain scenery this side of 
the Rockies, deer are almost as plentiful this year as were in 


the days when the Old Dominion was first settled by white men. 














